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| THE LILY-BULB. ct 
A STORY OF THE REIGN OF EMPEROR PAUL A 


BY FLORENCE AVEREL. 

Durrxe the reign of the Czar, Paul the First, °} months’ captivity would snffice to expiate his 
the fortress of Notebourg, then used for prison- 3 trifling fault; but the obstinacy of which the 
ers of State, had for its goverrior Baron Moldoff. 3 Czar afterwards gave such fatal proofs was not 
This officer, who owed to his courage and his 3 known to Valkinski and his relatives. Their 
boundless devotion the rank of colonel; was > prayers and their importunities gave way be- 
suddenly checked in his career by the intrigues $ fore his iron resolution; the more he was beset 
of certain courtiers envious of his merit with entreaties, the more his determination 

Still young and in the vigor of manly enetgy, #*became fixed ; he finally forbid that any one 
he was sent to this obscure post, where he suf- 3 should utter in his presence the name of one 
fered the deepest regret, but without complain- » who had formerly been the joyous companion 
ing of his lot. of his pleasures. 

Moldoff, a conscientious man, stch as ever The confidence of Valkinski now. gave way 
finds in his path useful duties to fulfil, acquit- 3 to discouragement, and then succeeded deep 
ted himself of his duties with a benevolence ? despair. The grief of the unfortunate young 
which gained the hearts of ‘all his unfortunate 3 man aroused the sympathy of Baron Moldoff, 
prisoners ; and as he knew how to add to the 3 who ameliorated his condition in every possi- 
manliness of his character invulnerable firm- } ble manner during the hours of recreation. 
ness in the accomplishment of his mission, ; He received him into the bosom of his family, 
the ministers of Paul I., in spite of their ha- ° and the complaints of the disgraced favorite 
tred towards Baron Moldoff, could not find in $ found an echo in the heart of the soldier ex- 
his conduct the means of injuring him in the 2 iled from the army of which he was the bright- 
estimation of the Emperor, est ornament. 

Among the prisoners who were incarcerated 3° But the compassion of the loyal soldier had, 
in the fortress, Baron Moldoff had formed an $ however, only awakened in the mind of the ex- 
attachment for the young prince of Valkinski, $ courtier a sentiment of egotistical satisfaction, 
a courtier in disgrace with Paul.’ A careless 2 which he disguised under the name of grati- 
word against the government of the Emperor 3 tude. 
had been the motive of his arrest, and for two Valkinski thought only of turning the good- 
years he had awaited in his prison the clemen- 3} ness of the governor to profit by escaping, and 
cy of his master and his restoration to liberty, ? he watched with care the means for enlarge- 
and the honor due to his rank. ment, which the imprudent confidence of his 

As the family of Valkinski was rich and 3 friend left in his way. He put these to use 
powerful, the prince had at first endured his } with an address and perseverance which the 
imprisonment not only with patience, but with 3 desire for liberty increased, and he succeeded 
cheerfulness, because he supposed that a few } in escaping from the fortress. 
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The results of this escape were deplorable for 
the young prince, whose retreat being disco- 
vered, he was shot in a skirmish against the 
soldiers sent by the Czar in pursuit of him; 
and Baron Moldoff was exiled to Siberia. 

Moldoff had a daughter, scarce more than a 
child, whom he cherished tenderly. Death 
had deprived him successively of three chil- 
dren, the hope and pride of his heart—their 
mother had not long survived them, and Mol- 
doff concentrated all the affection of an ardent 
and affectionate nature upon his only survi- 
ving offspring--the fair Helena. 

A cruel alternative now offered itself to him. 
Should he abandon Helena to the cold and 
always imperfect care of distant relations, who 
wouldtake charge of her with -repugnance, and 
only im order to fulfil an unwelcome duty ; or 
sho¥l@ he condemn this precions and feeble 
wreck of an almost extinct family to the hor- 
rors of Siberia? 

It remained for filial love to answer this 
question. Helena did not long suffer it to re- 
main doubtful. As soon as she suspected the 
frightful perplexity which her father suffered, 
she hastened to him, threw herself at his feet, 
and implored with tears and sobs the favor of 
accompanying him. : 

The dutiful child understood the mission 
sent to her by heaven. She wished to be the 
consolation of her parent. All the. terrors of 
a frightful evil she anticipated with joy, in 
the hope of softening them for him whom she 
loved with all the warmth of an excellent na- 
ture. Moldoff finally yielded to her entreaties ; 
resignation to the misfortune which had fallen 
upon him, was the first result of his daughter’s 
love. 

The banished were always allowed to carry 
away certain movables, which were absolutely 
necessary. This was permitted to Moldoff and 
his daughter. Any other young girl would 
have profited by it, to take with her some 
favorite dress ; but the wishes and ideas of He- } 
lena took a higher aim. 

She had for a long time past remarked the 
taste which her father showed for flowers, and 
she had with careful attention in the coldest of 
weather preserved the plants which the Ba- 
ron loved best. Helena took care of these 
with the affection of a.mother for her children. 

Never did a dying or faded flower remain to 
sadden her father: the apartments of the 
fortress were ornamented at all times, with 
fresh and variegated flowers, which wonld have 
done honor to the best kept gardens in France. 








When the exiled pair had reached the end 
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of their painful journey, and were installed in 
the hut assigned them by the Governor of To. 
bolsk, in the circle of Ischim, Helena unpacked 
their light baggage, and displayed to her father’s 
moistened eyes, not the trifles and trinkets 
he had expected to see, but a lily-bulb, care- 
fully wrapped up, and preserved in a vase filled 
with earth, of which the temperature had been 
properly kept up during the journey. 

The unhappy exile pressed his excellent 
daughter to his breast, shedding tears of joy 
and gratitude ; and understanding in his heart 
that God had not abandoned him, since in the 
midst of the desert, far froin the civilized world, 
the purest emotions a father’s heart can know 
were still permitted to fill his breast. 

Moldoff and his daughter in yielding to their 
mutual tenderness, forgot their misfortunes, 
and the consolations which they derived from 
each other gave them courage to face the sad 
future which opened before them. 

Moldoff measured his energy by the wants 
of his child. He consecrated the first hours of 
his exile to repairing the hut which he was 
now to occupy, and after several days of hard 
work, he succeeded in closing his humble abode 
as hermetically as possible, in order to make it 
impenetrable to the coldness of the external 
air. Then Moldoff, whose vigor equalled his 
courage, succeeded in piling up and enclosing 
near the hut a large provision of wood, which 
he had cut after several times leaving his cabin 
for that purpose, and which he had with great 
difficulty transported on his shoulders across 
roads which rocks and frozen snow rendered 
almost impassable. 

The city of Tobolsk, near which was situated 
the cottage belonging to Moldoff, is the eapital 
of Siberia, if the name of capital can be given 
to. an assemblage of some few hundred roughly 
constructed habitations, of which the conve 
niences scarcely counterbalance the -external 
defects. 

Tobolsk is on the’ bank of the Irtish ; at the 
north are immense forests of pines and cedars, 
which. raise their black arms on the banks of 
the icy sea. On this desolate shore .are naked 
mountains: and arid rocks, covered by eternal 
snows. There are meadows despoiled of :ver- 
dure, where, in:the warmest days in the year, 
the earth does not thaw within a foot of .its 
surface. Great rivers, on the banks of which 
no flower has ever blossomed, rell their gloomy 
and icy waves over a bed of rock, 

Advancing nearer the pole, the cedars and 
tall trees become more and more scarce, and, 
finally, disappear entirely. Some few dwarf 
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bushes, scattered over these miserable lands, 


grow amid a few stunted vines. Marshes, 
covered with a whitish moss, are seen here and 
there in the desert, in order to prove the final 
efforts of a dying vegetation. 

It is here, however, amid the horrors of an 
eternal winter, that nature displays the pomp 
of a magnificence unknown to the people of 
the south. There, the majestic aurora bo- 
realis, that phenomenon of cold climates, fre- 
quently appears in the air, tracing upon the 
horizon an immense arch, from which darts in 
every direction torrents of fantastic light, fla- 
ming balls, and columns of fire, in which all 
the prismatic colors unite, and concentrate their 
prilliant varieties. 

At the south of Tobolsk, the circle of Ischim, 
on the banks of which was situated the habi- 
tation of Moldoff, extends its soil, scattered 
with ancient groves, and broken by lakes of 
bitter waters, towards the territory of the idola- 
trous Kerghis. The Tobol, which takes its 
rise in this savage country, crosses the circle 
of Ischim on the right. The numerous wind- 
ings of the Irtish bound it on the left. 

The space enclosed in this circumvolution is 
called the Garden of Siberia. The sun there 
grants, during the summer, a few delicious 
days, and the winter, which in these countries 
is-so long, only lasts there eight months, but 
with .a severity which forms a contrast with 
these short appearances of spring, more pain- 
fal, perhaps, to bear, than the eternal snow- 
storms of the banks of the Tobol. Harsh 
winds, bringing the ice from arctic deserts, are 
there felt unceasingly. .As.early as September 
the rivers are closed with ice,.a thicker fall of 
snow covers the ground, and grows harder and 
harder until the month of May. 

During these long and rigorous winters, 
those of the exiled to. whom government does 
not grant any means of subsistence (and. Mol- 
doff was one of these,) have no other resource 
than the result. of their hunting; dangerous 
and insufficient are these means for the most 
pert, for they require strength and courage 
such as few can display. The intrepid and 
vigorous Moldoff soon acquired the experience 
necessary for toil of this kind, and few hun- 
ters brought down as much game as he. By 
this means his cottage was always furnished 
with what is indispensable to existence. 

Helena, on her side, took care of the modest 
domicile; she prepared the simple food which 
served for the repasit; she cut and sewed 
together the furs which her father’s clothes 
and her own were made from. Then, when 





Moldoff, returning to his hut, rested from his 
journeys over ice and rocky ways, the cheerful 
gaiety of his daughter, and her even, lively, 
and spirited conversation, brought a smile to 
the features of the exile, and were a salutary 
balm and holf consolation which calmed the 
gnawings of incessant sorrow. 

A winter had passed away since the arrival 
of the exiled pair in this land of suffering and 
despair; the sun began to melt the snow which 
covered the rocks of the circle of Ischim; the 
rapidity with which the trees became covered 
with leaves, and the fields with grassy verdure, 
filled Helena with admiration—she watched the 
work of vegetation, of which she seemed to 
hear the noise, and see the progress; from one 
moment to another nature presented to her 
enchanted vision a thousand expanded plants ; 
the nuts burst the light bark, and delicate and 
fragrant flowers appeared on bushes similar to 
the wild rose; storks, northern geese and 
stripped ducks played in large flocks on the bor- 
ders of the lakes ; the white heron industriously 
made her solitary nest in the midst of reeds, 
under ‘the shade of the woods; the flying 
squirrel sprang from tree to tree, and a thon- 
sand joyous noises spread upon the landscape, 
before so still and mournful—an animation 
which words cannot describe. 

Helena’s lily, carefully preserved from the 
rigor of the past winter, grew almost percepti- 
bly, and offered to the moistened eyes of Mol- 
doff a living souvenir of his ungrateful, but 
ever-beloved country. 

Moldoff had obtained permission of the 
Governor to go to Tobolsk, to exchange the 
furs of the animals he had killed in the hunt 
for useful furniture, and books for his daughter. 
There awaited him one of these events so im- 
possible to foresee, which mark ‘traces of the 
profoundest nature in all men’s existence. 

Moldoff, according to the terms of his banish- 
ment, was to present himself at the house of 
the Governor as soon as he arrived in the city. 
When this formality was complied with, the 
officer ‘who received him, in the name of ‘the 
chief, intimated to him that he was. to await 
the good pleasure of the Governor, who wished 
to, speak to him. This was.an incident alto- 
géther contrary to the sort of relation existing 
between the exiles and their supreme overseer, 
and the curiosity and anxiety of the Colonel 
rose to their highest pitch. 

The ‘Governor did not make Moldoff wait. 
He was soon introduced into -apartments, of 
which ‘the sumptuous furniture dazzled his 
eyes, now already accustomed to his miserable 
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hut. In a sleeping room—covered with rich 
carpets, and hung with costly hangings—the 
Governor was seated in an alcove carefully 
closed. 

‘*Petrowski,” said the Governor to Baron 
Moldoff, (the Christian names of the exiles 
were substituted in Siberia‘ for the titles and 
noble names which they bore in their own 
country ;) ‘* Petrowski, on this bed of suffering 
is extended a young man, my near relation. 
In consequence of a violent blow which he 
received, some months since, upon the head, a 
deposit is formed which threatens his life. 
One remedy alone can check the evil, but it is 
not to be found in Tobolsk; and in all the 
grounds under my care there is’ but one habi- 
tation in which it can be obtained, and that is 
your own.” 

The astonishment of Moldoff prevented him 
from speaking. The Governor continued: 

‘‘My watchfulness extends in a thousand 
different ways over all the families of the 
exiles. I know that you have a daughter, 
Petrowski, a good and virtuous girl, who, with 
the design of recalling to you one single recol- 
lection of your past happiness, has cultivated 
with unceasing care, in the midst’ of this 
frightful country, the flower you love best—a 
lily. Now, it is a lily-bulb which should be xp- 
plied to the abscess with which my young 
relative is suffering—and that alone can pre- 
serve him from almost certain death. I will 
not abuse my authority by taking from you 
and your daughter the humble treasure which 
is so dear to you; but if your humanity in- 
duces you to give it to me, my gratitude shall 
know no bounds, and I will betray my orders 
by rendering your position such as will make 
you an object of envy to your companions in 
misfortune.”’ 

These words opened a future of hope and 
consolation to the mind of Moldoff. However, 
he would make no promise until hehad spo- 
ken to his daughter, for the so ‘much desired 
lilies were the only property of ‘his daughter, 
and he would not deprive her of them against 
her will. 

But the desires of Moldoff were laws to He- 
lena. Her eyes filled with tears as she con- 
templated the flowers, of which the sight had 
so much pleased her father; she remembered 
how both of them, in the long winter evenings, 
had forgotten for a while, the dreary howlings 
of the stéfm, while watching with love the 
growth of the beautiful plant exiled like them 
from its native soil. Then Helena gave up her 
lovely treasure to the Governor, who had come 
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himself to bear away the object so precious to 
his young relative. 

The effect of the remedy was so powerful 
that the sick man, at the end of a week, was 
out of danger; and before the end of a month 
—accompanied by the Governor—he walked to 
the dwelling of Moldoff, to thank the saviours 
of his life. 

What was the astonishment of the Colonel 
and his daughter when they recognised in the 
young convalescent, the Prince Valkinski, 
whose escape had caused all their misfortunes, 
and who was said to have been killed in an 
encounter with the Czar’s soldiers. 

In effect, the Prince dangerously wounded, 
had been left for dead; but taken up by his 
attendants after the departure of the soldiers, 
it was fortunately observed that life was not 
quite extinct. Careful attention had restored 
him to health, and while his pretended funeral 
was being gone through, Valkinski was enjoy- 
ing existence as much as ever. As soon as he 
could travel, the friend who had sheltered him 
caused him to be transported to Siberia, where 
his uncle was governor. 

The former prisoner of Moldoff was ignorant 
of the terrible punishment inflicted by the Czar 
upon the Baron. The sight of the misfortunes 
he had caused filled him with confusion and 
grief. He wished to prostrate himself before 
his victim; but Moldoff received him in his 
arms—for his heart was inaccessible to hatred, 
and he knew how to preserve in affliction that 
dignity which makes grief honorable. 

From this moment Valkinski did not suffer 
a single day to pass without visiting the dwell 
ing of the exile, and each visit brought some 
new comfort besides those rendered by the gra- 
titude of the Governor. 

Helena had just reached her fifteenth year: 
exercise and the cold climate had given her 
beauty of form and high health. She was, 
unknown to herself, a charming and beautiful 
girl. ‘Like the lily which she had preserved in 
that fatal spot, Helena shone in the desert of 
Siberia, like a diamond forgotten in the garret 
of alapidary. Her unconscious beauty had 
been seen only by the eyes of a father, who 
wept in secret over the sad future of so fairs 
daughter. 

Since Prince Valkinski had banished solitude 


from his dwelling, Moldoff almost regretted. 


the isolation of the past. He interpreted only 
too well the looks of which Helena herself be- 
gan to understand the meaning; divided be- 
tween the pair of compromising the peace of 
his child, and the wish to assure her happiness, 
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Moldoff proposed in his own mind, to sound 
the intentions of the prince with regard to her ; 
and he put off every day till the next, this de- 
cisive and perilous step; when one evening, at 
the hour when the young man generally went 
to the hut, the Governor appeared in his stead. 
He informed. Moldoff, that Valkinski had sud- 
denly departed, in spite of the danger of being 
arrested at every step. The Governor thought, 
that, tired of dwelling in Siberia, his relative 
had, at all risks, determined to seek a less rigor- 
ous climate; but he was ignorant of the aim, 
or the proposed length of his journey. 

Helena was ‘in the cottage when Moldoff re- 
ceived this important information. The exile 
glanced anxiously at his daughter, and saw 
that she'turned to an ashy paleness. 

From this day the consolations which had 
reached the Moldoffs, gave place to an increase 
of misery. Moldoff saw his dearly beloved 
daughter suffer in silence, and attempting to 
hide her grief, in order not to increase that of 
her father. He also perceived that the result 
of ever increasing sorrow was to undermine 
her constitution, naturally rather delicate.— 
From this time gloomy despair entered the 
home of the unfortunate exiles, who, each un- 
known to the other, redoubled their attempts 
at concealing the spectacle of their mutual suf- 
ferings. It was under these gloomy auspices 
that their second winter set in. Two months 
had passed since the departure of Valkinski. 

A heavy snow spread an immense white 
shroud over the rocks, which separated the ha- 
bitation of Moldoff from the city, and as it was 
not yet hard, all communication with the town 








was rendered impracticable; for it rose to the 
height of several feet, and: the wind which 
drove it violently into the opening of the rocks, 
and the ravines made so many whirlpools, from 
which it was impossible to secure protection. 

It was at the eve of one of these fearful days, 
however, that the door of Moldoff’s dwelling 
was attacked by a traveller’s blows. The Colo- 
nel sprang towards his arms, for what other 
than a malefactor, thought he, could have 
braved almost certain destruction in the desert, 
at such a time, and when night was about to 
make the surrounding land one vast tomb, for 
all so audacious as to attempt to travel over it. 

A well-known voice made the heart of his 
daughter leap. The weapon in Moldoff’s hand 
fell to the floor; he ran to the entrance to take 
from the door the obstacle which barred it, and 
Prince Valkinski covered with icicles and snow, 
out of breath, but alive and well, flung himself 
into the arms of Moldoff. 

The young prince alive only to the regret 
which the misfortunes of his friend, and the pas- 
sion with which Helena inspired him had filled 
his heart, had gone to give himself up to Paul 
I., demanding as the sole condition of his gene- 
rous. devotion, the. pardon of Baron Moldoff, 
whose exile his flight had caused. The Empe- 
ror, touched by this trait of heroism, had or- 
dered: the return of Moldoff, and had restored 
to the prince and himself, the rank which had 
previously been theirs. 

Some days after this eventful evening, the 
daughter of Baron Moldoff, colonel of a regi- 
ment of the imperial guards, became the hap- 
py wife of Prince Valkinski. 
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Wir smooth hair parted on her sweet, mild brow, 
And quiet eyes, in which a happy light 
Seems breaking upward from her swelling thoughts, 
She sits—her cheek upon‘the idle hand, 
From which the light embroidery has dropt. 
Some pleasdnt memory; like a rose, is laid 
Within her breast.. Ah! easy now to see 
What day-dream floats before her gaze enrapt! 
Love hath hung up his incense-burning lamp 
Within her heart, and through each chamber sends 
Warmth and sweet fragrance ; by the spell unlocked, 
The deep soul-springs of tenderness and trust 
Gush forth, triumphant; at the Fountain-head 
Fair Hope and Peace sit smiling, so the waves 
Whisper soft music to her charmed heart. 

* * * * * 


Sweet dreamer! it were hard to weaken faith 

So innocent as thine—yet thou beware 

Lest those fair waters to thy taste should bring, 
Like waves of Marah, bitterness and pain! 

Oh! many a flower which nursed by Hope and Love 
Bloomed in delightful fragrance, soon has died, 
And left a scent at which the suffering heart 
Turns faint, as at the deadly upas’ breath. 

That good, rare treasure—a true woman’s heart— 
Let it not be in vain or lightly given! 

Choose thou a soul, in whom thine own can trust, 
A manly, tender, and devoted heart, 

Well proved by reason ere endowed by love— 

So shall thy day-dream no vain vision be, 

Nor the bright colors of its tissue fade 

Beneath the breath of disenchanting years. 











WILLIAM RODERICK LAWRENCE. 


BY J. STARR HOLLOWAY. 


Avoruer of earth’s good and gifted ones has } 
passed away forever. In the full flush of man- 
hood, with youth. and hope, and the delights 
that flow from a well-stored mind crowded thick 
upon him, the Angel of Death came, and bore 
him away silently from our midst. William 
Roderick Lawrence, artist and poet, died by 
the stroke of the monster Consumption, that is 
bearing down so many of the young and brave, 
in Hartford—his native town—on the ninth of 
October last. Twenty-seven years, “golden 
rosaries on the great chain of time,” had he 
counted, thoughtfully, tremblingly, prayerfully, 
embalming them with goodness and with song. 
And over all smiled that Heaven in whose light 
he lived from day to day, wooing him to her- 
self. 

As a painter, Mr. Lawrence was fast rising to 
that eminence which he deserved. The natural 
grace of his mind, and the beautiful interest 
which hangs over the painter’s pencil, led him, 
in early youth, to seek that outlet for the fresh, 
warm current of his soul’s imaginings. For 
ease and beauty some of his pieces will compare 
favorably with those of older masters in the 
art; and honorable mention of the poet-pain- 
ter’s genius has been made in every fine arts’ 
collection where his pictures were hung, and 
in every catalogue where his name was placed. 

It is a natural thought that a painter must, 
of necessity, be a poet. There is a certain re- 
semblance between the sister arts, a resemblance 
that has its very foundation in the conception 
of an idea—the two different means. brought 
into use for its moulding into shape, con- 





structing two different images merely, like in 
kind and degree, leaving the idea still the same, 
and the impression conveyed on the beholder 
likewise the same—that cannot but suggest the 
comparison. And it is so! only it is rare, with 
the earth-clogs hanging upon the immortal 
spirit, that in like degree a perfection iti both 
may be reached by one man. Washington 
Allston had it, Thomas Buchanan Read has it, 
and William Roderick Lawrence, ere long, 
would have stood even with either ofthem. A 
wonderful improvement is visible in the later 
verses of our lost friend. His thoughts were 
always full of poetry, his themes well chosen, 
and poetry itself; but it was only of late 





years that his muse was raising him to his 
(160) 


proper level. Nothing trifling or trite slipped 
from his pen; le seemed to write with his soul 
in his work, as if he had a great deed to ac- 
complish, and the hours in which he had to 
labor’ were all too brief. This seemed to be 
the feeling which closed round him as his 
course drew to an end. He could not write 
fast enough—he felt eternity near, and his 
work not done. And yet these crowning 
structures of his life were the most perfect he 
wrought. His genius burned brighter as his 
frame wasted away; and now it can only speak 
to us from the grave. 

As a man, Mr. Lawrence was an ornament 
to the wide circle in which he moved. Hu- 
manity is too often disgraced by the selfish, the 
sordid and vain, to let one like him go down to 
death without a pang. He was one of those 
whose life is. a blessing to earth; and. the 
eulogiums that have gone after him from his 
friends and from every journal in the land, 
tell how severely he is missed in his old, 
familiar places. He was kind-hearted, he was 
liberal, he was generous to faults and to foes— 
though of the first his charity taught him to 
see but few, and of the second he knew still 
less. He was a man of the most generous 
promptings and the noblest aims. His poetic 
soul taught him to see beauty, and love, and 
holiness in everything; and if he sighed, it 
was that the perfection of which he is now the 
blissful participant could not be engrafted in 
larger measure than it is upon our mortality. 

But the fate of humanity has broken the 
warm current of his life. Although he still 
lives, his place here is vacant; although he 
still speaks to us, it is with a subdued and 
solemn tenderness that we now incline our 
ears to listen. Like his life, his death was 
calm and beautiful. A poet-friend who was 
with him during his last ilmess and in his 
death—Lottie’ Linwood—writes to ts in her 
last letter “I never before saw so patient a 
sufferer, so’ peacefel a death. The going out 
of life which we alf dread so much, was with 
him a gentle sinking to rest, full of peace, 
“beautiful exceedingly.’” 

Not long before he died, he wrote the follow- 
ing lines; they are the last he ever penned. 
As he stood on the verge of the dark river, he 
sang this dying song, ere the hand took him 
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gently that was to guide him through its sha- 
dows to the brightness beyond :— 


“The last bright summer I shall spend on earth, 
Hath sped away on swift and golden wings; 
But it was born to an immortal birth, 


And round its portals.dying Memory clings. 


“ And through its corridors and halls so fair, 
Still floats the fragrance of a thousand flowers; 
Soft strains of music still are trembling there, 
The last sweet echoes of departed hours.” 





PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC BOTANY. 
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BY HARLAND COULTAS, 


Waiters on Natural History formerly con-. 
sidered the works of nature under three grand. 
divisions, styled the three kingdoms of nature, 
viz: the animal, the vegetable, and the mineral 
kingdoms. But animals and plants exercise a 
great many of the functions of life in common, 
and although no traces of a nervous system 
have yet been discovered in plants, yet the 
vital phenomena manifested by some plants is 
so similar to that observed in some animals 
of the lowest grade of organization, and which 
are equally destitute of nerves, that it is im- 
possible to say where the animal kingdom ends, 
and the vegetable Kingdom begins. This is the 
case with certain tribes of zoophytes, and some 
kinds of algae, or sea-weeds, which have been 
occasionally classed. amongst plants by one 
naturalist, and amongst animals by another. 
We shall therefore proceed on far safer grounds 
if we allow of only two grand divisions, viz: 
organic and inorganic matter. 

A plant is a form of life developed from in- 
organic matter under certain conditions of 
temperature, air, light, and moisture, living 
and growing by absorption and assimilation of 
inorganic matter through its outer surface, and 
possessing the power of reproduction, or of re- 
developing its cells in a fixed and definite 
form. 

If a section be taken through any part of a 
plant, and the section be placed beneath a 
microscope, the substance, or frame-work, will 
be found to consist of a mass of cells, or little 
bladders, with their transparent sides aggrega- 
ted together, and containing fluid. To become 
familiar with this structure it is only necessary 
to examine a thin slice of any of the succulent 
plants, or the pulp of an orange, where the 
cells may be readily seen and separated from 
each other. A number of such cells united 
together constitute what botanists call a tissue, 
and out of such tissues the fabric of plants is 
constructed. 
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The form of the vegetable: cells depends 
entirely on the circumstances in which they 
are placed, varying greatly in different parts of 
the same plant. Their primitive or normal 
figure is supposed to be spherical or globular, 
and this form is retained when growth takes 
place, equally in all directions, as in the lax 
tissues of succulent plants, and the pulpy parts 
of fruits. But, when any part of the plant 
grows more rapidly in one direction than in 
another, the cells elongate in that direction, 
and become elliptical, oblong, or-even tubular, 
their intervening walls being absorbed in the 
process of growth, whilst. in the pith and in 
the parenchyma, or green stratum of vegetable 
matter in the leaf, the cells mutually impress 
each other, and become hexagonal, giving to. 
the tissue of the parenchyma. a honey-comb 
like appearance. 

It will be easy to perceive from this how, 
from so simple an element as a cell, may pro- 
ceed a countless number of different forms of 
tissue. In fact, all the different forms of tissue 
described by botanists in books, all originate 
in the cell as a point of departure. The 
woody and vascular tissue: seen in the frame- 
work of the leaves, and constituting the woody 
parts of plants, which gives to the structure 
of plants their strength and stability, is only 
cells in more condensed state of growth. 

As the fabric of plants is wholly built up of 
cells, it follows that the extension of their 
parts, or their growth, must be the result of 
the development of new cells, and the size and 
form which they assume must be caused by the 
number and nature of the arrangement of the 
cells thus developed. 

In all plants which eonsist of cells united 
together, a distinction must be made between 
vegetative cells, or those which aid in the nu- 
trition and growth of the plant, and repro- 
ductive cells, or those by which its reproduction 
is effected. 
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All such plants continue to grow so long as 
their vegetative cells continue to develop, but 
when the reproductive cells make their ap- 
pearance, growth is stopped in that direction. 

In very simple plants, such as mosses, which 
rise only a few inches above the ground, and 
some species of algae and fungi, the vegetative 
and reproductive cells are, comparatively 
speaking, few in number, their evolution con- 


tinuing only for a little space of time, hence, % 


the life of such plants is brief, and their growth 
limited. They are without flowers, and in the 
lower forms possess neither root, nor stem, nor 
leaves, but the vegetative cells are reduced to 
a mere plane of vegetable matter, or a devel- 
opment of cells in length and breadth, as in 
certain species of algae, or to a row of cells 
strung end to end, with a single terminal and 
reproductive cell, as in the bread-mould, or 
even to a single cell. To these simple plants 
we invite particular attention, as in them 
nature has beautifully simplified the operation 
of the common laws of vegetation. But in the 
more highly organized and complex plants the 
vegetative cells assume distinct organic parts, 
such as root, stem, and leaves, which have dis- 
tinct’ functions to perform in the ‘vegetable 
economy, whilst the reproductive cells are 
seen in the form of those beautiful organs 
called flowers, which render plants objects of 
so much attention and admiration. In these 
instances the parts consist of millions of vege- 
tative and reproductive cells, when they attain 
any degree of elevation above the earth’s sur- 
face; especially in the case of forest trees, 
where the evolution of cells goes on for centu- 
ries. In both kinds of vegetation, however, 
the duration of the phenomena is alone dif- 
ferent, the phenomena themselves are pre- 
cisely analogous. The growth of the lowly 
herbaceous plants, whose flowers adorn our 
meadows in spring, and which annually perish, 


of the little moss, with its sporangia, and of 
the minutest fungus, is only a simpler expres- 
sion of those common laws of vegetation which 
nature exhibits, on a scale of gigantic magni- 
tude and grandeur, in the growth of the forest 
tree. 

It is clear, from this, that the simple plants 
ought to be first studied. They furnish the 
readiest, illustrations of those important laws 
of cell-development which are, at present, so 
little understood, and on a knowledge of which 
all really scientific investigations into the mys- 
teries of vegetable growth must be based. 

The forms of life called plants deserve every 
attention. Botany is not a mere accomplish- 
ment, but an important branch of education. 
It is in plants that mineral matter first becomes 
endowed with life, they are elaborated by a 
beautiful, but, as yet, mysterious process, out 
of the earth and atmosphere, as materials for 
the subsistence of animals. Thus the plant 
connects the animal with the mineral. As we 
depend on plants for the materials of our own 
growth, and as the development of our own 
being is closely connected with that of the 
vegetable world, if we know nothing of plants, 
$ it is utterly impossible that we should know 
anything, properly speaking, of ourselves. 
In the prosecution of physiological researches, 
it is of the utmost importance that we should 
become conversant with the phenomena of 
vegetable vitality, and no one can be reckoned 
a scientific physiologist who excludes from the 
range of his inquiries any class of animated 
beings. As life pervades every form of or- 
ganized matter, and as all organic matter is 
only a manifestation of it in different degrees 
of development, the highly organized body of 
man can never be thoroughly understood, 

unless the whole series of forms of life beneath 
him engages his attention. 


« 














TRUE COURAGE. 


True courage is not moved by breath of words ; 
While the rash bravery of boiling blood, 
Impetuous, knows no settled principle. 

A feverish tide, it has its ebbs and flows, 

As spirits rise or fall, as wine inflames, 


} Or circumstances change: but inborn courage, 
The generous child of fortitude and faith, 
Holds its firm empire in the constant soul ; 
And like the steadfast pole-star, never once 
From the same fixed and faithful point declines. 
— [Hannan Morg 
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THE SHORTT FAMILY. 


Tae Shortts are among my most agreeable 
friends—decidedly nice people, to use a mo- 
dern Anglicism which seems designed to include 
all the sociable properties that any one desires 
in his friends. They are extremely good- 
natured, perfectly undesigning and unselfish, 
have much cleverness and intelligence, no glum- 
ness—on the contrary, a great deal of pleasantry. 
They have however one general peculiarity 
which some might consider as rather.a draw- 
back from their character; this is a tendency 
toinadvertency.. They are allof them ex- 
tremely apt to overlook facts and circumstances 
obvious to other people, to be uninformed upon 
small but essential points, and to get accord- 
ingly into scrapes from which a little knowledge 
or sharpness might have saved them. A dear 
innocent, thoughtless, ungossipping, happy-to- 
see-everybody sort of a family—they are in 
troubles every day about one thing or another, 
thrown into utter dismay once a week, and yet 
somehow never much deranged in their course, 
and above all things, never corrected. 

The inadvertencies of Mr. Shortt himself are 
sometimes of a serious nature. His wife orone 
of his daughters tells him of her intentions as 
to new stair-carpets or new dresses for balls, and 
he, lost in reverie at the moment, knows no- 
thing of it till the account is presented; regret 
and remonstrance are in vain. He isalways as- 
sured that he was duly informed beforehand, 
and that if he did not “take it in,” it was his 
own fault—which reason tells him is very true : 
80 what can he say? It only remains that he 
pay. Of course, the poor man is liable to have 
his weakness taken advantage of; but to do the 
female members of the family justice, I believe 
they never tell him of any consultation on such 
matters which has not really taken place. The 
truth is, they have not the dexterity required 
to practise any sort of deception. 

While all the greater affairs of the household 
are conducted with tolerable propriety by Mrs. 
Shortt, particularly those which consist of rou- 
tine, as meals and the arrangements regarding 
the children, there are many of what may be 
called the occasional, in which the family pecn- 
liarity becomes conspicuous. To have a place 
for everything and everything in itg place, is a 
maxim perhaps only to be realised. by a sharp, 
methodical, disagreeable few; itis quite beyond 
the human nature of the Shortts! You never can 
see the street directory, or find the key of the 
shrubbery, or lay hands on the patent corkscrew. 
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The basket of keys is always up stairs when it 
should be down. To keep a book of addresses 
of friends were too great aneffort at order. Ac- 
cordingly, after a letter is written, it is often re- 
tained a few days for want of the correct super- 
scription, or, if addressed by memory, ten to one 
it comes back in three weeks from the dead let- 
ter office. Even when possessed of a correct ad- 
dress, the Shortts are very apt to transcribe it 
amiss, or withsome serious omission. Therefore, 
when they invite a large party, there is always a 
deduction of about fifteen per cent. for persons 
who have not got their cards, or not got them 
in time. As the family are too innocent to 
have the least conception of a need for secrecy, 
they allow their letters to lie on tables, on 
chimney-pieces, or in open drawers, where 
their servants may read them if they choose; 
but the probability is that, from the very ab- 
sence of all appearance of reserve, no one. ever 
feels any curiosity about them, or thinks of 
peeping into them. ‘ 

One of the greatest vexations the Shortts are 
liable to, is that of meeting friends whom they 
have not seen or heard of for some time, and 
then making the most dismal mistakes about 
them—using masculine pronouns about the 
last baby, when they should have used the 
feminine, adverting to a member of the family 
‘‘whose name is never heard,’’ or proving ut- 
terly ignorant of some. severe illness which 
lately befell the head.of the house. People are 
extremely apt to be offended when you do not 
know how ill they haye been. You will hear 
them say, in quite an angry tone, “Did you 
not know I have had a severe cold for three 
weeks ?”—as if it argued you the most unfeel- 
ing monster on earth. Oddly enough, the 
troubles of the Shortts on these points are not 
from want of an anxiety on the subject. In- 
deed, they are rather nervous about the family 
history of their friends.. One will sometimes 
be heard trying to put the rest on their guard: 
‘Now, let me tell you, and do all. listen to 
what I have to say—I have met Mrs. Thompson, 
and she says she will call soon. Her youngest 
child has had the measles, she has a son home 
from sea just now, and Mr. Thompson has been 
rather poorly all the spring. Be sure, too, to 
remember that Robina is engaged to young 
Spriggs. I believe her married sister’s baby 
has had his first two teeth; perhaps you may 
be allowed to forget that fact with impunity ; 
but it will be much better if you can remember 
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it. Anyhow, do fix in your memories Mr. 
Thompson’s bad cough, and Robina’s engage- 
ment.’”? The good souls hear it all, make 
jokes of it, and probably forget their lesson 
before night. 

As long as the Shortts go along in the ac- 
customed grooves of life they are tolerably safe. 
When they set about anything extraordinary, 
they are sure, with their want of promptitude 
and sharpness, to fall into mistakes. They 
make exceedingly bad travellers—the attention, 
careful prevision, punctuality, and sheer hard 
work of travelling, are too much for them. 
Never having a Bradshaw of the existing 
month, they are extremely apt to: come at a 
wrong time for the train; or, failing to com- 
mence packing soon enough, they very often 
do not appear on the platform, or, if it is a 
steamer, on the quay, till within a half minute 
of being too late. Always, there is a hurry- 
skurry—a rash plunging here, a desperate and 
dangerous leap there. Half their servants, 
uninformed beforehand of the station they 
were to come to, appear at a wrong one, and 
are thrown too late. The last time the family 
went to a certain watering-place, the steamer 
was moving away from the quay as they came 
up. They were just able to jump in, and have 
a baby shot after them like a bundle, when off 
they were, leaving the infant’s nurse, and 
another servant, behind. The baby stood the 
projection of its person without comment, but 
complained a good deal at night of the separa- 
tion from the nurse, who, for her part, was not 
Tess distressed. It may be said that the mi- 
grations of the Shortts are not so much of the 
nature of a journey as a flight. It generally 
takes a week before the whole family and whole 
baggage get reunited. After all, they never 
meet any serious losses and disasters; and, 
accordingly, they can tell stories of their 
various “ flights’? with a certain gusto that 
makes you laugh at them. One of their best 
relates chiefly to the adventures of'a deserted 
layndry-woman, who, being as heedless as any 
of the family—and, somehow, they have a luck 
in falling in with witless people—was utterly 
unable to tell where she was going, or ought to 
have been going, and remained in a bewildered 
state on the hands of a railway station-master, 
equally bewildered, for nearly a day, when, by 
mere chance, somebody was able to tell her 
what place the family were bound for, and 
sent her on her way rejoicing. Jack, the wag 
of the set, has since then proposed that always 
before a journey, the children and servants 
_should be labelled in the same manner as the 


; . 
luggage,,so that in the event, only too probable, 
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of being left behind, they may be duly for- 
warded. 

They have a great number of miscellaneous 
etourderies. Expecting a visit from an author, 
they will lay one of his books on the drawing. 
room table, by way of compliment, but fail to 
observe that its leaves are uncut, so that they 
only make the poor man aware of the. neglect 
with which his writings are treated. Having a 
general notion of the benefits of breathing 
pure air at. night, they open their windows: im. 
mediately on leaving their bedrooms in the 
morning, and keep them carefully open all day, 
that the room may take in as much of the 
fresh element as possible—get, as it were, 
saturated and charged with fresh air—so as to 
last them over the night, when, of course, for 
comfort’s sake, the apartment must be kept 
close. That there should be more use in an 
open chink at night, than in the whole window- 
space during the day, would never occur to the 
Shortt family. Every now and then Mr. and 
Mrs. Shortt are found making a mistake as to 


. the day of an appointment, and going a week 


too soon, when, of course, they are shown in 
their full dress into the company of a host 
and hostess, lounging in easy style over a book, 
altogether unconscious of coming company. 
Scarcely a day passes when the servant, who 
regularly goes with letters to the post-office, is 
not followed by a second, with some additional 
epistles on matters of importance, not remem- 
bered before. In their absence of mind, they 
make many mistakes through the force of as- 
sociation of ideas. Thus, speaking of a gen- 
tleman called Latimer, they would be very apt 
to mention Cranmer instead—instead of Beau- 
mont, they would particularise Fletcher—re- 
ferring to Thackeray, they would be fully as 
likely to cite Dickens. He must have been 4 
near relation of my friends, of whom the story 
is told that he shot his man for disbelieving a 
story he had told of seeing anchovies growing 
on trees, when some one, speaking of the 
capers cut by the wounded antagonist, brought 
him in mind that it was capers, not anchovies, 
he had seen in that situation. 

A really pleasant, kindly family are the 
Shortts—not very serious, I must own, about 
anything, and certainly to be little depended 
upon for a eorrect story, or for an appointment ; 
but always willing to oblige, and eager to en- 
large the joys and diminish the sorrows of their 
fellow-creatures. I sometimes fear they are 
too little concerned about the more solemn 
class of things. They seem scarcely to have 
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the solidity to give such matters a right con- sons and material interests. Perhaps the 


sideration. But one sees all this to be so con- 
nected with an innocence of character, that it is 
difficult to imagine how they are ever to suffer 
for it, except as they now suffer in their per- 


? reader will remember a remark about Fontaine 


by his housekeeper. It well applies to the 
Shortts. 





THE VISION OF JOSEPHINE. 


BY MISS MARGARET E. WILMER. 


"Twas a high gala day in joyous France, 
Through Paris’ streets the peer and peasant 
throng, 
And oft, of laurels. due to hero's lance, 
Rose o’er the tumult a. triumphant song, 
In childish trill, or manhood’s cadence strong. 
File after file, the bayonet.and plume, 
Ensign, and steed high plunging, swept along. 
Ho! for the brave, the battle tried, make room, 
In blood they sowed the bays that now in vict'ry 
bloom. 


For their immortal chief these peans swell, 
Whose name, ’mid cheers, rings through the mar- 
tial line; 
Well did he strive—France will reward him well! 
His memory, like a diadem, shall shine 
Upon her brow, while live the lofty Nine; 
And she to him whose glory is her own, 
Her regal circlet doth in joy resign. 
Genius! one gift can match thy worth alone, 
And Ais that gift shall. be—the mightiest empire's 
throne ! 


But she in state high placed that chief beside, 
With envy dimming many a haughty eye— 

If ere, for mortal lip, her goblet, Pride, 
With pure, unmingled sweets, filled full and high, 
Hers was the draught—Love well can answer 

why ; 

Her sway within his breast—not the gay part 
Of France's Empress—wafted to the sky 

Her grateful soul, bade tears of rapture start, 


As the crown prest that brow, oft pillowed on her 
heart. 


Lo! seemed a sudden vapor to enfold 
All that gay pageant from her dizzy sight, 

And the loud shout, a people’s homage, rolled 
Faint on her ear, as infant’s breathing light. 
Then rose a sea-engirdled isle, by blight 

Of sun and hot'simoon, all burnt-and sere. 

What dark forebodings steeped her soul in night, 

As in that dreary islet’s spot most drear, 

Her hero’s princely form all sad she sees appear, 


Oft to the wave he sent a mournful eye, 
And, still unconquered, still embraced Despair ; 
While guarded path and sentry pacing nigh, 
Told Europe’s lord he dwelt a captive there; 
Condemned oppression’s fellest grasp to bear 
"Neath hireling despot’s rude, ignoble hand, 
*- And he whose wreath once monarchs could not 
dare, 
Sees with each morn more keen abasement planned, 
> Too haughty to endure, too helpless to withstand. 


Then faded from her gaze the exiled brave, 
And, but adorned by the pale pansy’s bloom, 
Nameless and lonely, she beheld—a grave, 
And knew his prison-house was now his:tomb ! 
Shud'ring, she started from that dream of gloom, 
*Midst present bliss its mem’ry dark withdrew, 
Till, left to woes beyond the widow’s doom, 
Renounced, deserted, she, as fondly true, 





Wept o’er her false one’s fall at fatal Waterloo. 





THE ANGEL OF PATIENCE. 


A FREE PARAPHRASE OF THE GERMAN, 


To weary hearts, to mourning homes, 
God’s meekest Angel gently comes ; 
No power, has he.to banish pain, 

Or give us back our lost again, 

And yet, in tenderest love our dear 
And Heavenly Father sends him there. 


There’s quiet in that angel’s glance, 
There’s rest in his still countenance ! 

He mocks no grief, with idle cheer, 

Nor wounds with words the mourner’s ear, 
But ills and.woes he may not cure 

He kindly learns us to endure. 


- Angel of Patience! sent to calm 
. Our feverish brows with cooling balm ; 
To lay the storms of hope and fear, 
And reconcile life’s smile and tear; 
The throbs of wounded pride to still, 
And make our own our Father’s will! 


Oh ! thou, who mournest on thy way, 
With longings for the close of day, 
He walks with thee, that angel kind, 
And gently whispers, “ Be resigned:! 
Bear up, bear on, the end shall tell 





The dear Lord ordereth all things well !” 
—[WuHitTiER. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND, 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tose summer days were very bright ones, 
I enjoyed them with all the intensity of youth, 
and life, and freshness, And Alison, the “ heir 
of nearly a million,’’ whose whole life had been 
one long pleasure-day, heaped with the minis- 
trations of wealth and affection, insisted these 
days in the gray old parsonage were the hap- 
piest of his life. 

Of course there was no more writing or study- 
ing for me. Always restless, always impul- 
sive, he was constantly devising some new 
plan for enjoyment; getting up a ride, a ram- 
ble, a sail, or something of the kind. Not that 
he was by any means of a morbid, dissatisfied 
nature, but life was a long holiday, and he 
gathered its honey for himself and for others, 

So one day we went to the woods, and ano- 
ther to the river. Sometimes Mrs. Holmes and 
Aunt Ruth accompanied us, sometimes only 
Philip, and often we were quite alone. I read 
poems to him, of which he was very fond, and 
he sang to me. Then he had a passion for 
beautiful or striking scenery, and here our 
tastes harmonized perfectly. 

We had, too, long delightful conversations 
about the writers we liked, and the world of 
which I know so little; and I am certain it ne- 
ver once entered the mind of my companion 
that he was rich and I was poor, and that he 
would not have thought of this, had he known 
that all I possessed in the world was the hun- 
dred dollars he had once given me, and which 
Aunt Ruth had never allowed me to spend. 


¢ Rthel, do you know how to ride horseback ?” 
asked Alison, suddenly one morning, as we all 
sat at breakfast. We had by mutual consent 
dropped our more formal appellations. 

‘No, Alison, I never had any one to teach 
me, and then, I am a coward about'riding, you 
know.” 

“It’s a great pity. I do like to see a lady 
a fine equestrienne. Uncle Gerald, how could 
you neglect so important ’a part of your niece’s 
education ?’’ 

“Poor Ethel,’’ said the minister, setting 
down his cup, “I’m afraid she has had a hard 


time of it, with two such prosy old people. : 





‘Just as I ought to have had a sister, to en- 
joy the benefit of my instructions and exam- 
ple,” laughed Alison; but our eyes met, and 
I felt somehow that the same thought had 
whispered through the hearts of both. 

A moment later ho said, as he passed his 
cup to Aunt Ruth, ‘‘ Lood here, Ethel, I want 
you should take a ride with me this morning 
down to the lake bridge. I'll get two of the 
steadiest horses in all Meadow Woods.” 

“Oh! I can’t,” growing alarmed at the very 
idea. ‘Indeed it’s quite impossible! I couldn't 
maintain my seat, or control the horse for 
half a minute,” 

“Yes you could, too, Come, now, Ethel, if 
I can’t coax, let me hire you to go. If you'll 
ride down to the bridge, and back with me, 
this morning, you shall have a present that 
would rejoice the eyes of any young lady in 
Christendom.” 

“Thank you, Alison. I’m afraid I should 
have no eyes with which to look at it, if I at- 
tempted to accomplish this feat.” 

“What a little coward you are! Now I ap- 
peal to the older members of this household, 
to sustain me in asserting that Miss Ethel 
Lindsay’s cheeks stand greatly in need of a 
freshening up this morning, which horseback 
riding can alone accomplish. Moreover, I'll 
promise to lead the horse all the way, so her 
precious neck will not incur the slightest dan- 
ger of dislodgment.”’ 

“IT guess you better go, Ethel. It may do 
you good,’”? was Uncle Gerald’s decision. 

“But where is the riding dress to come 
from,” asked Aunt Ruth, behind the old-fash- 
ioned coffee urn, which had been her mother’s, 

“She may wear mine, Ruth, and I think my 
new riding cap will just fit her,’ answered 
Mrs. Holmes, always ready to promote her son’s 
wishes, 

So two hours later the horses were at the 
gate; and I, feeling very awkwardly in my 
long habit of black velvet, and the pretty bea- 
ver hat, with its heavy ostrich plumes, of whose 
remarkable becomingness to the wearer they 
all bore exclamatory witness, was duly mount- 
ed by Alison, in presence of the whole family. 

My hands shook so, I could scarcely hold the 


She ought to have had a brother, that’s cer- ; bridle, and there was a forestalling of fun in 


tain.’ 
(166) 


> the dark eyes of Alison Holmes, as he sprang 
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lightly into the saddle, which did not lessen ; 
my uneasiness. 

“You will take good care of the child, Ali- 
son?” said my aunt anxiously. 

“Thoere’s no kind of danger; don't be the 
least afraid,’’ interposed Mrs, Holmes, sooth- 
ingly. 

‘Never fear, good people ; I'll bring her back 
safe and sound.” He lifted his hat to them, 
kissed his hand to his mother, and so we rode 
slowly down the road, with the dew daggling 
the grass beneath our feet, and the birds mak- 
ing sweet music in the thick boughs overhead, 

Every one knows the enjoyment and exhila- 
ration of a horseback ride, My fears gradually 
vanished as I became accustomed to the mo- 
tion of the animal, and I was really quite 
proud when Alison removed his hand from the 
bridle, and I found I could manage my horse 
alone. 

We reached the river at last, a long reach 
of deep, smooth water, lapped in between 
wooded hills, forming a picture of singular in- 
terest and beauty. 

The day was growing warm, when we turned 
our horses’ heads homeward. Alison began 
gradually to urge his along, and I endeavored 
to keep pace with him, so our horses were soon 
spurred into a canter. 

But in turning a sharp angle in the road, 
my horse started, not enough to have disturbed 3 
a practiced rider, of course; but my head 
swam, my hands dropped the bridle, and-—— 
the next thing I recollect, Alison was raising 
me from the ground, quite pale himself as he 
asked eagerly, ‘‘ Are you hurt—are you hurt, 
Ethel ?” 

“No, I guess not, Alison; but how did I 
come here ?” 

‘“‘Why, your horse sprang forward a little 
and dislodged you. You better believe I was 
frightened when I saw you going off. But 
there is no harm done, if you are not injured. 
Try, and see how you can walk a few paces ?” 

‘As well as I ever walked. Oh! what is 
that?” for with the second step a sharp pain 
caught my ancle. 

The look of alarm returned to his face again, 
but after all it was nothing very serious. I 
had only slightly sprained my ancle. 

The horses stood very quietly on the road, 
and Alison soon re-seated me, and we went on 
again, slow enough this time, for my fall had 
effectually banished any malicious intentions 
of amusement at my expense, from that young 
gentleman’s mind. ; 

“Does your ancle pain you now, Ethel ?” 
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‘Not very much, thank you.” I believe he 
asked, and I answered the question some twenty 
times, in the next half hour. 

I insisted upon his not relating my misad- 
venture to the family, and he was nothing loth 
to comply, because he feared they might ob- 
ject to a second expedition. So I reached home 
in more pain than he suspected. They all 
came to the gate to see us dismount, and I 
managed to walk up to the house, without be- 
traying the accident. I acquainted Jane with 
it, however, for I knew I could rely upon her 
silence, and after her careful hands had bathed 
and bound up my ancle, the pain was greatly 
relieved. 

Three mornings later, as I sprang out of bed, 
I descried on my dressing table an elaborately 
carved pearl watch-stand; and on one cushion 
of crimson velvet rested a delicately chased 
ladies’ hunting-watch, with its chatelaine and 
pin, the latter a lily, opening up from two large 
uncurling leaves, a beautiful device; all exe- 
cuted in gold. 

I half believed I was dreaming ; as I touched 
the spring the case flew open, and on its inte- 
rior was simply engraved, ‘‘ Ethel.” 

Then the truth flashed across me. It was 
Alison’s gift—the one he had promised me, if 
I would take the horseback ride. You can 
conjecture something of my surprise and de- 
light. 

They were just seating themselves at the 
breakfast-table, when I entered the room. I 
knew by the significant glances that met’ me 
on every side, that the family knew all about 
my gift, I could only murmur as I held it up, 
**Oh! Alison! Alison! how can I thank you ?’’ 


CHAPTER IX. 


“Gerald, may I come in?” Somewhere in 
the early days of July, Mrs. Holmes tapped 
softly at the door of Uncle Gerald’s library. It 
was not often any of the family disturbed the 
student minister in his sanctum. 

‘* Certainly, come in Lucy,’’ he opened the 
door. She entered and told her errand, with- 
out taking the seat he offered her. 

“T have had. a letter from brother Nathan, 
this morning.. He has not been very well, and 
starts next week for Medford, a pleasant, quiet, 
sort of a place on the sea-shore, where he is very 
anxious Ishould join him. He, and even Mel- 
tha, are quite tired of the fashion and bustle 
at Newport, and Saratoga, and want for once to 
try a watering place, which combines quiet and 
comfort. 
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‘Now you see, Gerald, the summer is wear- 
ing away, and I’ve seen none of my relatives. 
But you’ve made Alison and:me 80 very hap- 
py, that I’ve put off the thought of leaving 
as long as possible. The last of next week, we 
must get away. Don’t shake your head, its 
hard enough to leave without that; and I 
want to take Ethel with us. ‘Nothing would 
please Alison more I'am certain; then, I have 
grown strangely attached to the child. Come 
now, say you will consent. She ought to go out 
into the world a little by this time.” 

Uncle Gerald walked up and down his libra- 
ry with a troubled countenance, one hand 
clasped behind him, while the other fingered 
the buttons of his dressing-gown. Mrs. Holmes 
watched anxiously the tall, thin figure, as it 
moved back and forth. 

“Yes, you are right, Lucy,” talking really to 
himself, ‘‘ it would certainly be for the child’s 
benefit, to see something more of the world, and 
of mankind in general. It would help her 
writings, too, vastly I’m thinking. But it will 
be hard to let her go, though we mustn’t be 
selfish about the matter. She was an odd, 
sometimes a terribly wilful little piece, when 
she came to us; but her heart was always in 
the right place, and she’s wound herself very 
closely around ours. Where’s Ruth? She 
must decide the matter.” 

So Miss Maltby was called to the consulta- 
tion, and after the matter was fully discussed, 
it was decided that I should accompany Mrs. 
Holmes to Medford, ‘‘though it will seem as if 
all the house was gone without the child,” ad- 
ded Aunt Ruth with a sigh. 

Alison and I were taking our morning ride. 
I had become quite an equestrienne by this 
time. As soon as we returned the decision 
was laid before us. Alison tossed his cap in 
the air with a boyish shout of delight, and I 
clapped my hands for joy. 

But the sadness in Aunt Ruth’s smile smote 
my heart, and the memories of the two last 
weeks at the parsonage crowded up to deepen 
this. 

They had been such ‘happy, happy ones. 
The very rhythm and poetry of life. Such as 
cannot break up long through all its discords 
of sin, and suffering, and death. 

Alison and I were scareely apart during this 
time; riding, reading, romping through the 
garden, like two careless, joyous-hearted chil- 


dren. Our friends, his mother, and all, watched 


us with a quiet, complaisant smile. If a 
thought crossed their minds, that this brother 
and sister affection, about which we talked so 


vee 


openly, might one day, ripen into something 
greater and deeper, it surely never did mine, 

At twenty I was very girlish in appearance, 
very childlike at heart. There were very few 
young gentlemen in our village, and I was 
soarcely acquainted with any of these. Of 
course, I had a profound faith in men’s chivalry 
and women’s devotion, and a romantic admira- 
tion for beauty and manliness, and all the con- 
comitants of love stories. But it never entered 
my head that Alison’s brotherly fondness for 
me was more than sisters often receive, and I 
would have repudiated with contempt, almost 
horror, the idea of attempting to secure the 
heir of Geoffry Holmes. So I was perfectly 
natural, perfectly my freshest, happiest, 
brightest, best self, before him. ; 

Perhaps it was this which drew him most 
toward me, for though I do not think him a 
remarkably analytic student of human nature, 
he had quick penetration, and knew something 
of the ways of the world and the arts of women. 

‘“‘Meltha will be so delighted to see you! I 
will write her this very day that you are 
coming,’’ said Alison, as we sat in the great 
old grape arbor, which was our favorite resort. 

“T wish you would tell me all about your 
cousin, Alison. You know I never grow tired 
of hearing of her.’ 

‘Well, she’s a little darling, that’s just it, 
with one of those sweet, pure, innocent faces 
that remind you of old English paintings— 
Ethel, I’d give five hundred dollars this mo- 
ment to find out the color of your eyes.. They 
darken, and brighten, and vary so in five 
minutes, that it must form the study of.a 
life-time to make out their original shade.” 

“Well, I'd greatly prefer you should talk 
about your cousin’s.” 

“I’ve told you at least a dozen times. Her’s 
are blue, and beautiful as summer skies, but 
they haven’t half the depth and variety of the 
dear little sister’s who sits on the right side of 
me.’ 

Here Philip interposes: ‘‘Consin Alison, 
there are six real ripe grapes on that high 
bunch over head. Won't you get ’em for me?” 

“Yes; if Ethel will only let me stand on 
her head.”’ 

“Thank you. I value it too much to have 
it made a-stepping stone for no more important 
achievement. Besides that, Phil., you would 
not eat the grapes if Alison plucked them, 
because your father said last night he wished 
you to let them quite alone.” 

‘Let me get those for him, Ethel,’ whig- 
; pered Alison, “and say nothing about it.” 
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‘¢But that would be wrong, though.” 

“There! I proposed that on purpose to see 
the solemn look that would come. over your 
face. What a conscientious little girl you are, 
‘Ethel 1” 

“Oh! not more than other people, I guess, 
Alison ;” speaking with perfect sincerity. 

“My dear Miss Simplicity, I think I can 
number several among my acquaintances who 
are less so. Now, mayn’t I, Ethel?” 

“No indeed,’’ springing back; ‘I'll not 
have my hair shaken down this, even to suit 
your original notions of becomingness. Now, 
please read me that poem of Longfellow’s, 
The Goblet of Life. I always feel so much 
greater and stronger to hear it.” 

But just then Aunt Ruth called to me from 
‘the kitchen-door, for, in view of my going to 
the watering-place, that good lady wished to 
consult me about the rejuvenation of my 
wardrobe; and, meanwhile, Alison sauntered 
off to write to his cousin. 

The days vanished quickly, as bright ones 
always do, and with many blessings, many 
loving warnings, and tender adieux, I went 
out from the gray old parsonage, out, out from 
the little secluded village, cradled among its 
New England hills. 

And my heart was radiant with faith and 
hope in the world and the future. Ah me! if 
I could have looked into the beyond, and seen 
the darkness and the storms! But God’s hand 
closed the gates of the ‘‘To-come,’’ and I went 
on, trusting, rejoicing ! 

We three reached Medford late in the after- 
noon, after a day’s hard, but pleasant travel- 
ling. It was a long, rambling house, with end- 
less rows of window blinds, and numerous 
abutments and additions, so as to accommodate 
the hundred boarders who filled it all the sum- 
mer. Here, from the parlor windows which 
Alison threw open I had my first view of the 
sea, vast, strong, eternal, with the grand cere- 
monial of sunset going on above it, and heard 
the waves throbbing up to the sandy shore, 
with a murmur in them which reminded one of 
a strong, solitary, restless heart. I stood still, 
and looked with my eyes and my soul; it is 
one of those grand, emotional epochs in a life- 
time, of which no tongue hath spoken, no ear 
heard, only hath it entered into the heart of 
man to conceive of. I was aroused by an out- 
break of voices close to me, and, starting 
round, I met Meltha Herrick. 

She had been walking on the shore with her 
father, and ran in hastily on learning of our 





arrival. Her straw hat was falling on one ‘side 
of her head. She wore a simple white dress, 
without ribbon or ornament; and so she stood 
before us, in her young, sweet beauty. There 
was nothing great or startling about it, it was all 
grace and girlishness. Her eyes were of that 
peculiar tint of azure which belongs to May 
noons without cloud or shadow, her hair was 
the rich yellow of morning sunbeams, or 
opening tulips, her cheeks were flushed with 
excitement and her recent walk—and there was 
something very delicate and spirituelle about 
her—altogether, she was a woman beautiful, 
and to be loved. 

“Ethel Lindsay! is it possible??? Her eyes 
said the rest, 

“Oh! Meltha, believe me, it is good to see 
you.” 

Then her father came.in, portly, and a little 
patronizing, like his old self, with a few more 
wrinkles and gray hairs. I cannot begin to 
tell.the half that we saw, or said, or did that 
night. It was all so new, so exciting to me— 
there was the settling of our little boxes of 
rooms, the walk down to the shore, through the 
clear, fresh, vital air, the renewing of the old 
acquaintance with Meltha, assisted by Alison, 
for his mother and uncle remained in the hotel 
parlor to talk over family matters together. 

Every one knows what life at watering-places 
is. Iwill not linger over mine, with its plea- 
sant, exciting memories of sea-baths, and morn- 
ing rides, and evening sails. In those four 
weeks Meltha Herrick and I contracted a 


‘friendship which lasted until death wrote its 


earthly Omega. 

We were very unlike; perhaps for this very 
reason we liked each other better. Her dis- 
position was as sweet as her face, as frank and 
sunny, too. She was quieter, less impulsive, 
less emotional than I, and therefore the fittest 
companion for me. 

Here, too, I began to have the first taste of 
that goblet whose waters never yet satisfied the 
heart of a woman. It was very flattering, 
though, to hear people whisper, occasionally, 
at the table, or out on the shore— 

“There goes the authoress, Miss Lindsay. 
Have you read any of her stories ?” 

Then what a bright, congratulating glance 
would beam up from Meltha’s blue eyes, as she 
said : 

‘‘T knew you were a genius, Ethel, the first 
time I saw you.” 

As for Alison, he was, of course, at all times 
indispensable, the life and mirth of the whole 
party, provoking Meltha and myself at least 
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twenty times a day, and making us love him dered strangely over his face—his mother did 


better in the end. 
Mr. Herrick read the papers, and talked 


politics with the gentlemen, while his nephew ¢ and sobbed like a woman, 


declared, with a most lugubrious countenance, 
that a man could only tell from experience 
what it was to have a mother, cousin, and sis- 
ter on his hands at one time. 

I always observed a quiet, significant smile 
on the lips of his cousin when Alison applied 
this appellation to me. I could not fathom 
it. Meltha was two years my senior, and knew 
a great deal more of the world. 

Just four weeks had we been at Medford, 
when, one day, Meltha broke into her aunt’s 
room, where she was reading, while I was in 
the midst of a story for the magazine. 

“lve just received a letter from Irene 
Woolsey,” she rapidly cried. ‘Only to think 
I haven’t seen her fora year and a half. She 
writes me she is coming to New York with her 
father, the first of September, which, you know, 
aunty, is next week. She will pass a month 
with us, and then Clyde will come for her— 
why! what is the matter?” 

Mrs. Holmes’ face, struck with a death-like 
pallor, had sunken back on the arm of her 
chair, the breath came gaspingly to her lips— 
Meltha and I rushed to her. 

The noise aroused some one in the next 
room. Help was soon summoned, and the 
unconscious woman carried to her bed. Her 
brother and son were both absent on a sailing 
excursion, and no messages could be conveyed 
tothem. But we sent fora physician, and he 
said Mrs. Holmes was threatened with brain 
fever, and prescribed perfect quiet. 

She lay in a kind of stupor after this. Mel- 
tha and I shut out the bright sunlight, and 
watched and waited through the long, weary 
day, bathing Mrs. Holmes’ head, or looking far 
over the blue, shining waves for the white 
sails that had swept beyond the horizon that 
morning. 

In the coming on’ of sunset, Meltha caught 
the first glimpse of the boat. ‘Oh, if. papa 
and Alison were only here!’’ had been ‘the 
burden of her cry all day. She was young, 
and so little used to care or suffering ; but for 
her cousin’s sake, I almost dreaded their re- 
turn. 

He sprang into the room, and with the first 
glance into his face I knew Alison had’ heard 
of his mother’s illness. ‘She opened her eyes 
when he went up to the bedside, and called to 
her in his eager, pathetic voice ;—but they wan- 
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not know him! 

And he leaned down his head on the pillow, 
That night Mrs, 
Holmes’ fever increased, and the next day the 
physician said, nothing but the tenderest care 
could restore her. Mr, Herrick was impera- 
tively summoned home, and Meltha, who be- 
tween grief and fear was making herself quite 
ill, accompanied him at Alison’s urgent solici- 
tation. 

Of course, I would not think of leaving the 
invalid to the care of hired nurses, though 
Alison, at first insisted upon it, alleging that 
I was unable to bear the fatigue of attendance 
on his mother. . But I knew my presence was 
a comfort to‘him, and this was enough. 

For the next ten days I searcely left his 
mother’s bedside, unless it might be fora 
short evening walk along the sea-shore with 
Alison. Alison who watched with me by that 
bedside of sickness almost to death, by day 
and by night. It was almost the first sorrow 
he had ever known, and his love for his mo- 
ther was the strongest feeling of his life. It was 
pitiful to see him. The pale, anxious, trou- 
bled look that had erased all the old joy and 
brightness from his face, as he leaned over the 
pillow, where lay the thin, wasted features 
that always beamed into smiles at his coming 
—it was pitiful to hear the mother cry out 
wildly in the madness of delirium for her boy, 
and when he leaned down his lips close to her 
ear, with his earnest, faltering, ‘‘I.am here, 
mother. Don’t you see me?’’ to feel that she 
did not know him. 

Well, the tenth day came at last—the one 
that was to give back the invalid to the love 
on earth, or the love in Heaven; and Alison 
had passed through none of ‘‘life’s Gethsema- 
nes’’ to teach him the sweet balm there is in 
that prayer, ‘*Thy will be done !’’ 

Life, the life that is of this world, was all his 
heart could pray for his mother. 

Toward evening Mrs. Holmes’ fever reached 
its crisis. Human aid could, of course, now 
be of no avail; all that remained to us was, to 
“be still and wait ’’ for God’s voice. 

Alison and I were quite worn out with watch- 
ing and anxiety, and the physician really com- 
manded'us to walk down on the sea-shore, pro- 
mising to remain with the sick woman, who 
had sunken into a heavy slumber. 

It is tei years since Alison and I took that 
walk on the sea-sands, but it seéms to:me now 
much more as if it were last evening. It was 


«one of those perfect nights that. belong to the 
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culmination of the summer. 
of the ocean stirred gently as the breathing of 
a sleeping child, and the full moon smiled over 
it, sweet, and still, and beautiful. We wan- 
dered off from the company, in whose high 
spirits and gaiety we felt no sympathy, and 
walked up and down the sandy-shore. The 
quiet and holiness of the evening, stole like 
the droppings of healing balm into our hearts. 

Like most effervescing, undisciplined natures, 
Alison Holmes could not bear sorrow. His 
spirits sank at once, under any burden. 

“Ethel”? he said at last abruptly breaking 
the long silence, for I dared not intrude on his 
grief, “If my mother should die it would kill 
me, I am certain it would. You can’t imagine 
how I love her.”’ 

“Oh, she will recover, Alison. Let us have 
faith in God. I believe it, from my heart I 
believe it. He looked down in my face a mo- 
ment, as if to read, as he must have done, the 
truth of my words there, then he drew me 
down to a long, low bench, which some fisher- 
men had left standing on the shore, he wound 
his arms around my neck, and leaned his head 
down on my shoulder, with a kind of weary 
helplessness, so touching in a proud man. 
“Ethel, my comforter!’? he whispered, and 
my heart has never forgotten that low whisper 
in the solemn moonlight, on the sandy shore, 
that summer evening. 

An hour after we went in, and the physician 
met us at the door with a lightened face. ‘‘She 
has wakened,’’ he said ‘‘she is saved !’’ 


| CHAPTER VIII. 


“O—h, if this isn’t delightful!” and Mel- 
tha Herrick caught up eagerly the magazine, 
over whose ‘‘table of contents’ her eyes had 
been wandering, and sank down on a low otto- 
man by the side of her friend. 

A hand, not very small, but white and ex- 
quisitely shapen, was lain on the young girl’s 
bright hair. 

“What is delightful, Meltha ?” 

“Why, Irene, that a story of Ethel Lind- 
say’s is in this number,’’ eagerly turning the 
leaves. 

“It doesn’t seem possible, that she can have 
become, and done so much,’’ says the young 
lady, leaning her head back among the crimson 
cushions of her chair. ‘‘I can see her now, so 
plainly in that old leghorn bonnet, which ought 
to have been her grandmother’s, and that faded 
calico dress. I can never think of her except 
in this light. What a pity first impressions 
are so strong.” 

VOL, IX —14 
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“But Irene,’”? answers Meltha, in an eager, 
half-reproving tone, ‘‘I am sure they will quite 
vanish when you come to see Ethel now. She 
is a lady in looks and manner, though rather 
quiet and timid, until she becomes interested 
in conversation.’’ 

‘“Why, what happens to her then ?”’ 

“Oh, her face undergoes such a change, 
warming, flushing, brightening, until she is 
positively beautiful.” 

There were rich, gorgeous pictures brighten- 
ing the walls of the parlor beyond; but amid 
all these inspirations of genius, there was none 
so fair as the living, breathing one, which those 
two girls made as they sat together in the lit- 
tle, graceful alcove that October morning. 

The contrast was so forcible between them, 
for Irene Woolsey’s beauty was of that regnant 
queenly type, which startles and overwhelms. 
She was hardly above medium height ; but the 
Grecian head, the white neck, and graceful 
shoulders, gave to the full, rounded figure an 
appearance of greater stature than it really 
possessed. In theshaping and coloring of her 
face Nature had done all she could, and Irene was 
beautiful, with that outward sensuous beauty, 
which is not of the soul. Her hair of a lus- 
trous brownish black, was folded plain and hea- 
vy above the white forehead ; her features had 
a statuesque regularity, and her eyes were like 
her hair, lustrous almost black, sparkling, glit- 
tering, but with few varieties of expression. 
Half the beauty of her mouth was lost in its 
expression of pride; cold, haughty, indomita- 
ble, indeed, this was the character cf the whole 
face. 

And the warm, tender October light, scat- 
tered from the high roofs of the houses, and lay 
like a misty golden frame, about the two girls 
as they sat there that morning, the one in her 
sweet, simple loveliness, the otherin her grace- 
ful, regnant beauty. 

‘But you told me, Meltha,’’ continued Irene, 
“that this Ethel Lindsay, was not handsome.”’ 

‘Neither is she ; beautiful one might call her 
at times, but never handsome, never pretty. 
Her eyes—but there’s no use trying to describe 
them—you’ll see her very soon now. I hope 
they’ll be here to attend my birth-night party.” 

* And you are quite sure your cousin, Alison 
will accompany her?” 

‘“‘ Without a doubt. I haven’t told you half 
how much he thinks of Ethel.” 

‘‘That’s because she was his protege, I pre- 
sume!” but there was a slight. bitterness in 
the words. 

Meltha rose up, and drew the proud head 
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caressingly toward her. ‘Irene, for my sake, 
for our sakes, you will treat Ethel kindly 
when she comes here, and make no allusions to 
the past ?” 

“Of course, as your guest, I shall treat her 
politely.’’ 

‘*But she is my friend, and I love her, very 
dearly.” There is a shade of disappointment 
on the gentle face, but it vanishes as a servant 
throws open the door, saying : 

‘‘Your aunt, and cousin, and Miss Lindsay 
are just come.” 

“Oh, I am so glad!” Meltha springs up, and 
claps her hands in the old child way. 

“‘Come right down with me, Rena darling,”’ 
and she bounds out of the room. 

But Irene does not follow. She sits still in 
her chair, studying with aslightly discomposed 
-brow, the flowers on the hearth-rug. 

It was the afternoon of Meltha’s birthday. 
The four that preceded it had been crowded 
with bustle, excitement and sight seeing, all 
the stir and novelty which accompanies one’s 
first advent in New York. Those four days 
seemed much more like three months tomes 

I doubt, though, whether I was really happy, 
even in the princely mansion of a retired mer- 
chant on Fifth Avenue; but- bewildered, over- 
whelmed I certainly was, as any one else 
would have been, who had never seen a city 
before. 

I had accepted the invitation, almost the com- 
mand, of Mr. Herrick and his daughter, with 
considerable reluctance, for though I had all 
the curiosity, all the thirst for change, and ex- 
citement which belongs to youth, I had a 
morbid dread of meeting Irene Woolsey. 

My nature is not a forgetful or forgiving one, 
and I never heard her name mentioned without 
the haughty stare, and the contemptuous smile 
parting the curled lips, rose distinct before me. 

But Alison and his mother had detailed so 
glowingly in their letters to the parsonage, the 
advantages which would accrue to me from a 
visit to New York, that consent for my pro- 
longed absence was readily obtained ; and it was 
of no use for me to demur. 

Mrs. Holmes seemed doubly attached to me 
after her illness, and Alison—his kindness 
and tenderness were unremitting. So, half- 
reluctantly, I had accompanied them to New 
York, as soon as Mrs. Holmes’ convalescence 
rendered it safe for her to travel. 

Irene Woolsey had met and treated me with 
conventional politeness. But I felt intuitively 
that there was something antipathetic between 








us; when we first met, a kind of prophetic 
chill and shadow seemed to settle over my 
heart ; a wind, blowing down, it may be from 
that long winter, when the snows were to cover 
my heart; a looking off, it may be, into the 
blackness of that night, through which, with- 
out lamp or staff, my feet were to pass to the 
morning ! 

Irene and I were thrown together a good deal 
each day, of course; for there was something 
to see or to hear, some ride or walk constantly 
on hand. We did not converse a great deal 
with each other, and I felt, rather than per- 
ceived, something of the old haughtiness 
in her manner toward me. She could never 
quite forgive me, for placing myself in a social 
position equal to her own—never cease to re- 
member what I had been. 

But she had a great deal of social tact and 
diplomacy, could make herself perfectly be- 
witching when she chose, and was witty and bril- 
liant, without any great depth of mind or 
heart, but was full of life and vitality. 

As for Alison, he resumed his old playful 
badinage with her at once. I was always 
greatly amused at their little verbal skirmishes, 
in which sometimes one, sometimes the other 
came off victor. 

But, as I said it was Meltha’s twenty-second 
birthday, and the house was in a bewilder- 
ment of hurry, bustle and confusion, prepar- 
ing for the large party, which was to celebrate 
it that evening. 

So, to avoid this, we all went after the late 
dinner into Mrs. Holmes’ room, as it was the 
quietest in the house. 

“Oh, girls, shan’t we have a delectable time 
to-night ?”’ cried Meltha, throwing herself down 
on the rug, while her beautiful, falling hair 
strayed in a yellow shower over her shoulders. 
“I’m so tired, though, making that pyramid 
of roses for the centre of the table. Did you 
see it Al.? It’s perfectly beautiful !”’ 

“No,” seating himself on the arm of his 
mother’s chair ‘‘ My time has alternated this 
morning between the confectioner’s for you, and 
the tailor’s for myself. Miss Irene, what are 
you in such a brown study for?’’ 

“T was wondering whether that woman, 
would have my dress done in time to-night. 
You see I employed her to make it out of cha- 
rity, or at least, Madame Campana was full of 
work, and said this person was in great need 
of employment, and would do it as well as the 
first dress-makers. I'll never forgive her, 
though, if it’s not here by six o’clock.”’ 


“J guess it will be,” answered Meltha en- 
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conragingly. ‘Papa,’ turning up her bright face 
suddenly to him, “‘you promised me a birth- 
day present, and I’ve forgotten all about it; 
you know you did.”’ 

We were all in that best of after-dinner hu- 
mors, easy, effervescent, conversational, when 
one is looking forward to an evening full of 
excitement and pleasure. 

‘Well, I cannot afford to buy birthday pre- 
sents for an extravagant little girl, who takes 
five-hundred dollars straight out of my pock- 
ets, to buy knick-knacks for her parties.” 

“A—h,” springing up, ‘I know now, by 
that look in your eyes, that you’ve gotten some- 
thing for me. Don’t keep me in suspense! 
Alison, do you know anything about it ?” 

“Now Al., keep still for once in your life,”’ 
said his uncle, laughing. 

“Of course,’? answered the young gentle- 
man, ‘‘I know nothing about it,’”’ an assertion, 
which his eyes flatly contradicted. ‘But I 
would humbly suggest an investigation into 
the north-east corner of Uncle Nat’s vest poc- 
ket, if it could be accomplished without per- 
sonal injury to that portly gentleman.” 

With a pretty little shriek of triumph, Mel- 
tha sprang forward. Her father held her off, 
laughing out to Alison—‘“‘My boy, you see, I’ll 
pay you for this.” 

“Aunt Lucy, shan’t pa give it to me?’ 
playfully struggling to reach his vest pocket. 
“Ethel, do come and help me.” 

“She!” cried Alison, turning round sharply 
to a window where I had ensconced myself, 
“she’s no more understanding sense of what’s 
going on here at this present moment than the 
Emperor of Morocco has—not a whit. Ido wish 
you’d lock up every book in this house from 
that blue-stocking young lady. If you don’t 
Pll burn them.” 

‘It’s a malicious slander,’’ I laughed, fling- 
ing down the book. ‘I’m not a blue stock- 
ing, and I have a thorough perception of what 
is going on in this room. Yes, Meltha, I will 
help you.” 

‘‘Hold papa’s hands then, until I can get 
mine into his vest pocket.” 

There was a playful struggle between us. 
Mr. Herrick made a feint of resistance, but in 
reality deferred to the weaker party, so, in a 
few moments, Meltha drew out a morocco 
jewel-case from his pocket. Touching the 
spring, it flew open, and there, on its cushion 
of crimson velvet, was a pin, formed of a clus- 
ter of diamonds, most exquisitely. set in gold. 

“Oh, papa! how beautiful! how beautiful !” 
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up the sun-rays into their glowing hearts, and 
flashed them back in currents of crimson and 
gold, and sapphire. It was eagerly examined 
and admired by us all.’’ 

“If the right of possession entitles you to 
it, I think Miss Ethel is quite as much its 
owner as you are,’’ said her father. 

“Thank you, Mr. Herrick. I shouldn’t 


3 know what to do with it if I had it, for I never 


have, and I never expect to wear diamonds.” 

‘““Why not?’ questioned Alison. ‘They'd 
be quite as becoming, quite as appropriate 
to you as anybody I know, Miss Modesty.”’ 

‘‘Well, there’s no probability of my having 
the chance very soon; so diamonds are my 
‘sour grapes’ at present.”’ 

‘“‘Ethel hfs a jewel more radiant, more en- 
during than diamonds,’ said Mrs. Holmes, 
smiling affectionately on me; ‘and that is 
Genius.’’ 

‘*Encore! encore! mother.’? Ter son clap- 
pedhishands. ‘‘ Now, there’s not the slightest 
use of blushing so.” 

Some feeling I never analyzed instigated me 
to turn and look at Irene. I saw a shade of 
annoyance, almost bitterness, darken her brow. 
She ran her paper-folder through fingers white 
as the ivory handle, then turned to Meltha. 

‘IT can think of nothing but the possibility 
of Clyde’s coming to-night. What time does 
the southern train get in, Mr, Holmes ?” 

“About eight, I believe. I concur most 
heartily in your wish, Miss Irene, for I’ve 
always had a great curiosity to see this re- 
markable brother of yours.”’ 

‘‘But I thought you told me that he wasn’t 
fond of, or didn’t approve of parties?’’ said 
Meltha, with the slightest conscious blush.” 

‘‘Well, he doesn’t, exactly. That is, he 
has some odd notions, and doesn’t enjoy at- 
tending them himself so much as I wish he 
did.” 

‘* But you think he’ll enjoy this one?” quite 
eagerly. 

‘*} am sure he will. And then, he never 
objects to other people doing as they like. I 
remember the first party we ever had. It was 
before we left Virginia; he was thirteen, and I 
was ten. Whata capital time that was!’’ 

“And I remember mine,’ chorussed in Mel- 
tha and Alison. 

4‘ And you yours too, Miss Ethel?’’ ques- 
tioned Irene, with a soft voice and a sweet 
smile. 

I saw, as no one else did, the intentional 
malice which they covered. But it did not 


turning it round, while the diamonds caught ? wound where she expected. My pride was 
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not touched, but that bare, hard, child-life rose 
up before me, a living reality again, as I an- 
swered, ; 

‘*T never had any parties or pleasures then, 
you know, Miss Irene.’ 

‘* Well, you shall have enough now to pay 
for it,’’ answered Alison, with an almost angry 
glance at Irene, while Meltha’s look said as 
plainly ‘‘How could you, Rena?’’ as her aunt’s 
did ‘‘Never mind it, my dear,” though none 
of them suspected the secret malice that had 
prompted this, or supposed it anything but a 
malapropos speech. 

‘* Well, come! I mustn’t waste any more 
time here,” said Mr. Herrick, laying down the 
newspaper that had engrossed him for the last 
fifteen minutes. “Al, won’t you ride down 
town with me?” 

‘‘Thank you, uncle, I guess I will. I don’t 
fancy the thought of having three such ob- 
streperous young feminines on my hands all 
the afternoon. Adieu, ladies; I presume you 
will be radiant in satins and embroidery when 
next we meet.’’ 

In less than a minute he returned. “I 
didn’t hear you say how you were feeling this 
noon, mother, and just as I was getting into 
the carriage, it struck me you were looking a 
little pale.” 

“Only a fancy of yours, I guess, for I’m 
feeling very well. You will be home early, 
my son?” 

‘¢ Quite as soon as I’m wanted, I imagine.” 
And he closed the door. 

‘‘ My boy is very thoughtful of his mother,” 
said Mrs. Holmes, turning to me, as she al- 
ways did when she spoke of Alison. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


It was early evening, and I was crossing the 
front hall towards the dining-room, to. see the 
tables, whose arrangements had just been com- 
pleted, when I came suddenly upon a woman, 
pale, young, and pretty, carrying a large bun- 
dle in her arms, and with such an expression 
of hopeless suffering’ in her face, that my 

- sympathies were’enlisted at once. 

“She was dressed ‘very, very poorly, too; and 
I saw that she was keeping up an unequal 
strife with that most pitiless foe of humanity, 
Poverty. 

‘Can you tell me the way to Miss Woolsey’s 
room ?’’ she asked, in a gentle, lady-like voice. 
‘The servant did not explain its location very 
clearly.” 

‘<Tt is at the head of the stairs ;’’? and while 
I was settling it in my own mind that she was 





ween 


the seamstress of whom Irene had spoken, the 
woman passed up stairs. 

Some twenty minutes later I was returning, 
and we passed each other again. She looked 
up at me—such a wild, haggard, despairing 
look, stamping the delicate features; such a 
cold, stony blankness was in the dim eyes, that 
involuntarily I stood still. 

A moment more, and I should have spoken 
to her, but Alison called out to me from his 
mother’s room, ‘‘ Make haste up here, Ethel; I 
have something pretty for you;” and it seemed 
to me as if the woman gave a low groan, and 
almost jled past me out of the house. I en- 
tered Mrs. Holmes’ apartment, haunted by that 
wild, white face. 

“Ethel, this is Alison’s selection for your 
hair,’’ said the lady, holding up before me a 
half wreath of snowy camelia and moss buds, 
tastefully twined in with green leaves. Alto- 
gether, it was exquisite. 

“T chose only white, because these seemed 
the most fitting type of the wearer’s character,” 
he said, taking them from his mother, and 
laying them against my hair. ‘Don’t they 
contrast finely, mother ?”’ 

‘*Yes, I shall place them in your hair my- 
self, after it is dressed, dear.’’ 

‘*You ought to prize them, Ethel, for I’ve 
been to half the florists in the city, I believe.” 

‘I do, Alison; but I never can be eloquent 
in thanks.”’ 

“‘ And I don’t want you to be. Go, now,and 
let them make you look as pretty as you 
can.” 

So his graceful gift—more than all, the words 
that accompanied it—struck out that wan, white 
face from my thoughts. 

The guests were mostly assembled, for it was 
quite late when I entered the parlor with Mrs. 
Holmes. It was a dazzling spectacle, with the 
smiling, murmuring groups of lovely women 
and proud men scattered all over the great 
rooms, with the chandeliers pouring their 
silver currents of light over the pictures that 
flushed the walls with visions of Arcadia; over 
the lace curtains that rolled down like folds of 
radiant mist from the heavy cornices ; over the 
rich carpet, where roses seemed opening their 
crimson lips, heavy with morning dew, under 
our feet; over vases of veined agate, arid sta- 
tues of marble; and, more than all, over the 
living, sparkling, beautiful life that filled those 
great rooms. 

But there were two who attracted my atten- 
tion longest. This was the young hostess, ia 
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her rich, simple dress of white brocade, with 
the yellow hair shining round a face sweet as 
a child’s, pure as one’s dreams of angels, as 
she fluttered and sparkled everywhere like a 
sunbeam. 

The other was Irene. Her beauty shone out 
queenly, supreme, that night. A few pearls 
were twined among the darkness of her hair, 
reminding one of occasional snow-flakes falling 
into the heart of a very black night: her dress 
of amber-colored satin harmonized with the 
clear, warm brown of her complexion, and as 
she stood by the table, fluttering her ivory fan, 
and chatting with a group of gentlemen, she 
looked the queen of the company. 

For myself, I wore a dress of simple white 
muslin, with the rose-buds twined among my 
hair, and certainly felt very much like ‘‘ashy, 
lay figure,”’ among all that gay assemblage of 
dress and beauty. 

Well, this was a party on Fifth Avenue, dif- 
fering in no wise from its class, 1 suppose. 
There was a vast amount of graceful pantomime 
and pretty conversation, sometimes sparkling, 
but mostly silly ; there was Italian music, and 
American dancing; there were pyramids of 
cream, and piles of confectionery, and moun- 
tains of cake; and looking on all this, I, Ethel 
Lindsay, made my first acquaintance with 
fashionable life. 

I was introduced to a large number of people, 
for Meltha and Alison took care that I should 
want no attention they could bestow, but as 
most of these persons talked about the last 
opera, and quoted long Italian names, or criti- 
cised the new theatre, and the star actresses, or 
indulged in little side eddies of gossip, I was 
not greatly edified, and enjoyed watching the 
others, or chatting with Mrs. Holmes and Ali- 
son, the latter of whom came to us whenever 
his engagements permitted. . 

‘My dear little Presbyterian, what a pity it 
is you can’t dance, you seem to enjoy looking 
on so much,”’ he said, on one of these brief 
visits to me. 

I laughed out at this new cognomen, louder, 
probably, than etiquette permitted, for a lady, 
perfectly magnificent in Valenciennes and 

jewels, surveyed me from head to foot, and 
then whispered significantly to her neighbor. 

“T have no aspirations beyond the ‘looking 
on,’ Alison. I don’t know, though,” (struck 
with a sudden thought) ‘‘as Uncle Gerald 

He says we 
ought never to encourage by our presence or 
passive approval, what may be wrong.”’ 
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would be such an emphatic protestation against 
our indulging in such sinful gaiety. Now 
Ethel, you’re a sensible girl—you don’t think 
there’s any harm in dancing ?”’ 

“Well, I don’t know.” At this time I had 
not formed any independently religious opi- 
nions and convictions; and my views would 
only have been a reflex of those in which I 
had been educated; but here my own judg- 
ment spoke out, ‘‘There may be noreal sin 
in it, and yet, I can hardly conceive how an 
earnest, broad-minded, deep-hearted Christian, 
would like to pass much time in public danc- 
ing.’’ 

‘¢ Well, Miss Orthodoxy, we haven’t time to 
enter into a moral disquisition now, fer I see”’ 
—looking off to the piano, where there was a 
little bustle, ‘‘Irene’s going to play. Let us 
get a little nearer; it is a perfect musical 
banquet to hear her.”’ 

The piece was a composition of Beethoven’s 
—brilliant, elaborate ; but Irene did it justice, 
for it was just suited to her style, and although 
she wanted soul to make a musical genius, she 
certainly possessed musical talent to a rare de- 
gree. The strains throbbed out from those 
delicate fingers, and swayed, and swept, and 
rolled, and exulted through the great rooms, 
while the listeners held their breaths. 

Suddenly, in the most effective burst of mu- 
sic, there was a little stir at the door on one 
side of Irene. She glanced toward it, her fin- 
gers paused, a quick light came over her face, 
and with a cry, ‘Clyde, my brother!” she 
sprang toward the door. 

I had a full view of the gentleman as he 
turned toward her. He looked about twenty- 
five, and was hardly above medium height ; but 
he had one of those figures, which like Ninian’s 
Graeme’s combined “strength, dignity and 
grace’? at once. He was like and yet unlike his 
sister. There was a very traceable family resem- 
blance ; there was as much pride, but no hau- 
teur in the lines of the face and the erect car- 


¢ riage of the head. 


He was not a handsome man, but his fea- 
tures were bold, clear, thin, and that expres- 
sive phrase ‘“‘fine-looking,’’? might be appro- 
priately applied to them. 

His abundant hair, several shades lighter 
than his sister’s, lay above a forehead of the 
finest intellectual development, and the eyes 
beneath were of a dark, clear brown, not gleam- 
ing, but steady in light. 

Then inter-penetrating every line and linea- 
ment of the face, was an expression of power, 


“Why don’t you close your eyes then? It ‘ rest, self-reliance, which culminated about the 
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mouth, made it stern, almost repellant, when at ‘‘And will you tell me some of these favorite 
rest. authors ?” 
But it was a face that inspired you with con- I named several. Rather a singular as. 


fidence. You felt instinctively it was that of 3 semblage for a young girl; but under Uncle 
a man, who, under all circumstances, would be } Gerald’s supervision, my reading had been 


true to himself! rather masculine. Among the poets, I closed 
There was a soft, variable flush on Meltha’s > with our own Longfellow. 

cheek, as she came forward to receive her He had read, too, this Clyde Woolsey, a 

guest; but at that moment supper was an- 3 great deal more than I had, and it seemed our 

nounced. tastes harmonized frequently. After this there 


‘ a was no more embarrassment. He talked, and 
Some two hours later, when the dancing had 3 so did I; and it seemed to me, if all that had 
reached its height, and Mrs. Holmes, fatigued 3 been spoken, by all the people around us, 
with the evening’s exertion, had retired to her could have been written down, there would 
room, I was standing by the table, absorbed in § have been more thought, more vigor, more 
an exquisite little painting, of ‘Echo Lake,”’ originality, in every ten words of Clyde Wool- 
in New Hampshire, its blue waters lapped in 2 sey’s speaking, than in all the rest put to- 
the green bowl of the hills, and the light of 3 gether. 
the newly-risen day flushing over the forest- I seemed to receive some new idea every mo- 
trees in the distance. ment, and was surprised into finding thoughts 

Suddenly Meltha approached me, with Irene’s 3 I had only half felt before, now assuming defi- 
brother. She presented us to each other, $ nite expression for the first time. 
adding, with a laugh, ‘‘I am engaged for the At last, there was a momentary pause in the 
next set, and as you are the two most interest- 3 dancing to form some new figure, and Mr. 
ing people who do not dance, I shall leave you ; Woolsey asked me, on what grounds I opposed 
to entertain each other.” dancing. 

I was very much afraid at first, of the stately, “Oh! I do not oppose it. But my educa- 
elegant-looking gentleman, and only answered 3 tion interdicted anything of the kind, and then 
his questions in monosyllables. He drew up a $I am not in my own mind certain that one 
chair to the table, and commenced talking 3 does not resign a great deal of intellectual, 
about the pictures. and other enjoyment, for what, at best, should 

Now I was by no means a connoisseur in $ be only an occasional relaxation and amuse- 
these, and though I had a taste of my own, did 3; ment. 





not venture to express it, for fear it would ex- “But your reasons for not dancing are 
pose my ignorance of artistic excellency. So } doubtless better defined than mine.” 

he could hardly have chosen a less inspiring He smiled a smile that permeated every 
theme. line of his face, and softened the stern mouth. 


He tried music; here I was worse off than 2 “My friends would hardly agree with you 
ever, for though I had considerable receptive 3 there. As a social relaxation, I see no especial 
enjoyment of melody, I had little natural, and } harm in dancing, but abstinence is often easier 
no cultivated musical talent. for the young than temperance ; and there are 

I felt rather than saw those deep eyes sweep } many things of whose moral quality we must 
my face with a quick, searching glance; but 3 judge rather from their practical influence 
I hardly think he found much there, except a 3 than from themselves. 
painful embarrassment. ‘* Now, I do know from observation that the 

‘May I inquire what you enjoy most, or $ effect of dancing-schools and balls, on young, 
what you are most fond of doing, Miss Lindsay, } plastic minds and natures, is not a healthful 
and we will see how nearly our tastes harmo- It seems to lower and enfeeble the tone 
nize.” of thought and feeling. It tends to make one 

The question roused me a little, for I felt it $ frivolous, surperficial, outward ; a character and 
was asked merely to investigate me, to see $ a result most of all others to be deprecated. 
whether I did not prefer making worsted spe- } There is certainly little of high sentiment, or 
cimens of zoology, or trimming dolls’ bonnets, ? pure thought, or elevating feeling, to be found 
to any other employment in the world. in the social atmosphere of a ball-room.”’ 

‘*T think I enjoy reading the authors I like, I had no opportunity to reply, for at that 
better than anything else, unless it is dream- 3} moment the dancing closed. 
ing,’’ was my answer. _ 
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“Where in the world can Ethel be ?’’ said 
Meltha, as she came into the dining room with 
Irene and her brother, after all the guests had 
departed. 

I was about to answer her question, for I 
stood by the window, completely hidden by 
the heavy damask curtains, where I had gone 
to catch a glimpse of the midnight moon as it 
silvered the tops of the tall houses. 

But Meltha’s next words held me back un- 
consciously. ‘* You didn’t know that we had 
anauthoress amongst us, Mr. Woolsey ?’’ 

An authoress who has written five whole 
articles for the magazine!’’ echoed Irene, 
satirically, as the three seated themselves on a 
lounge. 

“ An authoress, Miss Meltha! They’re my 
especial aversion ever since I’ve known two of 
them.’”? And a shade of disgust crossed the 
young man’s features. ‘‘They’re always ever- 
lasting talkers, drinking strong tea, taking 
snuff, and riding hobbies—in short, I believe 
the whole race are deficient in woman’s most 
beautiful attribute, her one gem of nameless 
price—womanliness! If there is,’’ he con- 
tinued, laughing, ‘‘a man upon earth who re- 
ceives my especial sympathy, it’s the poor, de- 
Inded individual who has had the honor of 
marrying an authoress.”’ 

*But, dear me,’’ said Meltha, quite discon- 
certed at what Irene evidently enjoyed; ‘‘ Ethel 
is not such a person as you describe at all. 
Why, she’s as bashful as a child, and blushes 
if she’s only spoken to. I should hardly have 
ventured to introduce you had I known your— 
your—opinions.” 








| if you don’t go to bed right off. There, it is 
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“Introduce me? Ido not understand you, 
Miss Meltha.’’ 
‘Why, that was Ethel Lindsay you were 
talking with by the table.” 
‘“‘That little girl in white, do you mean? 
Well, really now, I ask your pardon. She isa 
friend of yours, too, and I was much interested 
in her. I thought her smile and her eyes a 
revelation in themselves, and. tie 
¢ Well, Pussy, what kind of a time have 
you had of it?’ interrupted Mr. Herrick, as 
he came into the room. 

“Oh! most delightful, papa. 
just as happy as I could possibly be.’’ 

‘IT judged so by your looks. But they 
won’t be so bright to-morrow, or Irene’s, either, 





I’ve been 


two o’clock,” looking at his watch. ‘ Mr. 
Woolsey, wou’t you excuse me if I send these 
young ladies up stairs immediately ?” 
‘* To be sure, sir.” 
But Meltha’s soft, pleading voice interrupted 
here—‘‘Oh! papa, let us sit up just half an 
3 honr, and talk about the party, and all that 
happened.” 
‘Not a second ! 
budge this instant.’’ 
Mr. Herrick never made a show of parental 
uthority, except when the health of his 


Kiss me good night, and 





earnest, and left at once with Irene. 

Then the gentlemen went into the parlor, 
and I made a hasty escape up stairs, feeling 
half provoked at Mr. Woolsey’s remarks on 


fa 
darling was involved. Meltha saw he was in 


ing. 


authoresses, and yet liking him, notyithstand- 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 





ARLINGTON. 


BY MARY H. EASTMAN. 


Mosr persons visiting Washington feel un- 
willing to leave it until they have seen Ar- 
lington, the residence of Mr. Custis, situated 
on the opposite side of the Potomac. Arlington, 
owned by the adopted son of General Wash- 
ington—containing such treasures of the past— 
has been so much written about, that it would 
seem there is nothing left to say. Almost 
every one knows that the finest view of the 
City of Washington is seen from the piazza, or 
from the windows of Arlington; that the 
woods of Arlington are full of noble old trees ; 
that in autumn you may wade through a 


sea of dead leaves, seat yourself on a fallen, 
giant oak, that makes the bridge of a stream, 
and dream of the ‘“‘melancholy days ;’”? wander 
along, making winter bouquets as you go, of 
evergreens and gay leaves of the different 
kinds of trees—yellow leaves, and brown- 
leaves, and red leaves, and vines of every 


kind of beauty; you may pick up acorns by 


dozens, and, common as they are, you must 
look at their eurious workmanship and remem- 








ber that tall trees grow from them. Then you 
go, panting for breath, up the hill towards the 
house, turning every moment to lovk at the 
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city, the river, or the gorgeous clothing of na- 
ture in these days, ‘‘ the saddest of the year.”’ 
And when you reach the hall door, you are al- 
most sorry to enter in and shut out all this 
beauty. But you are soon consoled ; there are 
other welcomes besides those of the kind mem- 
bers of the Arlington family. 

There are old pictures smiling upon you from 
’ their accustomed places; one, by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, and many of George Washington, of 
his family, and of others of their time. Pic- 
tures and busts of Washington greet you 
wherever you turn; pictures of Mrs. Washing- 
ton, as the beautiful and gracious young lady, 
as the stately and beloved matron. Lafayette 
is there too, in the Continental uniform, a dress 
that is honored by every true heart. Nor do 
the pictures alone interest us. Most of the 
furniture of Mount Vernon was, years ago, 
given to Mr. Custis, and removed to Arlington. 
In the drawing-room is General Washington’s 
book-case, of mahogany, with glass doors, and 
up stairs are the bedstead and bed on which 
he breathed his last—the pillow on which his 
head was supported when his eyes, closing on 
earth, saw withdrawn the veil of eternity. 
When a child, I have slept on this bed, and my 
head rested on the same pillows, and in my 
maturer life I have stood reverently beside it, 
remembering that it was indeed true that the 
sentence of death had passed upon all. Oh! 
many things I might say of the treasures of 
Arlington, but they may be read of elsewhere. 
What I would now speak of is—a grave. 

About four years ago Mrs. Mary Custis, the 
wife of the present proprietor of Arlington, 
ended her mortal career, and entered upon her 
immortal rest. I passed several days with her 
just before her last illness, and we walked 
about the woods and the gardens; and her 
powers of conversation impressed me more on 
that occasion than on any previous one. Few 
minds were so cultivated as hers; she was al- 
ways improving herself, though much of her 
time was required in the superintendence of 
her establishment. Her servants were well 
cared for, instructed in their temporal and re- 
ligious duties; the old were nursed, the young 
were encouraged. A good wife—a good mother 
—a good mistress—a sincere friend! (How 
sweet is the memory of the just!) Particularly 
do I love to recall Mrs. Custis’ kind greetings to 
her assembling guests, when the time for morn- 
ing prayer had come. An affectionate kiss, a 
few words of inquiry as to health, and the rest 
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then the Holy Book was opened and read, and 
afterwards, all kneeling, devotional petitions 
were offered to the God of the morning. How 
solemnly the words of the prayer arose! Were 
we not better, happier, that we had heard them? 

A pleasant walk from Arlington House brings 
us to Mrs. Custis’ grave. I visited it recently, on 
one of the loveliest days of the past and lovely 
season. I stole away from the drawing-room, 
followed by a friend, and together we sought 
this interesting spot. Passing through beauti- 
ful woods, the wide, black gate of the enclosure 
told us where we were. 

Rarely are we satisfied with the grave of a 
friend. Either there has been too much care, 
or there are marks of neglect. The monument 
is too costly, too elaborate, or the marble was 
not well selected, or there is a loneliness felt, 
but not to be described. 

The grave of Mrs. Custis is worthy of her. 
There is no isolation, for a lovely thatched ar- 
bor has been erected near it, and there are 
seats within, so that those who still love her 
can go and read, or meditate, looking upon her 
repose. A handsome monument is there, on 
which is carved her name, but there is perfect 
simplicity, Flowers that she dearly loved have 
been transplanted, and vines to twine about 
the old trees. Solemnly the woods keep watch 
by one who passed her pure, her useful life, in 
their shade. A little way off, the river glides 
tranquilly by—tranquilly as glided her life—in 
the world, but not of the world. The very air 
whispers of her, that in her early youth she 
came here with her mother, to talk of God. 

Let the winds blow over her grave as they 
go their way, bearing messages divine, myste- 
rious as they seem to us. Let the gentle rain 
fall upon the place where she sleeps, even as 
the dew of Heavenly grace came, day after day, 
to animate her heart. Let the grass grow, 
greener and richer, it may be, for the precious 
dust beneath! She will arise! When yon 
bright river shall have sunk in darkness, and 
the towering hills among which it was born 
have tottered and fallen forever—when those 
glorious and many-colored woods shall have 
faded, never again to burst forth in the beauty 
of spring—when the very heavens above us 
shall roll away—she will arise! Every atom 
shall reunite; sonl and body will come to- 
gether, and the Christian woman, of whose 
grave we have spoken, will be found among the 
redeemed who stand about the Throne. 

Among all the treasures of Arlingtcn, the 


of the past night; none were passed by. And ¢ priceless one is—a grave. 
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BY MRS. M. 8. WHITAKER, 


THE GRAVE ON THE HILL-TOP. 


Tue hill is covered with grass of tender % 
freshness, more deep and rich in hue, where a 
valley surrounds its base, enfolding a rivulet, 
which, like a broad, silver band, clasps the 
whole eminence in its glittering embrace. Soft- 
ly the velvet and shelving undulation descends 
to its magic girdle of clear, bright waters, where 
the star-shaped and snowy lily, confined below 
by its long bending stalk, floats on the glassy 
wave, and the brown shade of fallen leaves 
impresses itself on the streamlet. There are 
tall blackberry-bushes and plum-trees, with 
their fragrant multitude of white flowers—rich 
harvest for the frugal bee. There the wood- 
sparrow delights to build her nest, the grass- 
hopper sings his wilderness song, the insect- 





seeking woodpecker plies his ceaseless task, and 
the blue-jay of the south spreads her sky- 
colored wing on the translucent air. 

A grove of sycamore and cedar-trees occupies 
the apex of the hill, and the silvery trunks 
and broad cerated leaves of the one, contrast 
well with the delicate foliage and dark limbs 
of the other. They form a grand arcade, cano- 
pied with green, through which a stray sun- 
beam occasionally descends, but quivers and is 
withdrawn as the over-arching boughs are 
swayed to and fro by the passing breeze. From 
this point the river is varied and sublime; on 
one side sloping softly down to the valley beau- 
tified with laurel and bay trees, and rising 
gracefully beyond, where an immense field of 
cotton stretches as far as the eye can reach. 
On the other hand, a pleasure-ground presents 
itself with its serpentine walks, fountains, and 
occasional groves. In the midst of this far- 
reaching landscape, on a bold and richly wood- 
ed elevation, stands a light edifice, seemingly 
built in accordance with Italian taste, but in 
reality so constructed, because in the sunny 
realms of the south, while shelter is sought 
from the day-king’s power, free access is given 
to its balmy breezes. 

And these were thy haunts, sweet Florine. 
Amidst all this beauty and luxuriance wert 
thou reared; no valley-flower fairer or sweeter 
than thou; no grandeur of nature more su- 
blime than thy high thoughts; no streamlet 
more pure—well didst thou love the solemn 
grove on the hill-top, and there thy grave is 
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made. Thou wert lovely and pleasant in life; 
in death, the fragrance of goodness is blent with 
thy remembrance. We think of heaven and 
thee together. 

Florine was an orphan, reared by her uncle 
and aunt, Mr. and Mrs. Lovel; people of high 
fashion and great wealth. Her earliest grief 
had been the death of her mother. She could 
barely remember the still white face, like sculp- 
tured marble—the long mournful lashes, the 
parted hair, and folded hands of her dead pa- 
rent. How she had wept, and the bitter blight- 
ing agony of her spirit, when Elsie, her nurse, 
took her to the unclosed coffin and said, 

‘“‘Dare is your moder, Miss Florine. Now 
kiss her for de last time, and don’t forgit her 
goodness, and de looks ob her sweet face, ho- 
ney; you must try always to be like her. Ah! 
you may well break your poor heart cryin, for 
you cannot hab anoder moder, my dear child.” 

And fearfully the fact impressed itself on 
her heart and mind. A little child’s sorrow, 
what sadness and ill-understood anguish does 
it imply! In childhood, grief does not last. 
The ductile spirit of youth soon throws off its 
oppressive load, because great is its elasticity, 
free its trust, unchecked by the cold teachings 
of experience, and how brightly does hope 
wave her golden wand before the eyes of the 
young! Even nature charms with power in- 
tense, since novel, and beheld by perceptions 
whose delicacy and keenness are unimpaired 
by the wasting hand of time. With the 
young change is rapid, but their passage 
through the valley of affliction, if brief, is yet 
tremendous. And the little Florine, as she 
wept beside the bier of her mother, fathomed 
the depths of childhood’s misery ; but like a 
child, she wept herself to sleep, and on waking, 
found herself in the arms of Elsie, on the way 
to her aunt’s residence. Soon the high-step- 
ping steeds stopped before the stately portico, 
and Florine was ushered into the presence of 
her aunt. 

Mrs. Lovel sat in a superb parlor, furnished 
with modern elegance. The sofas and chairs 
were richly gilt, and covered with blue damask ; 
curtains of the same material, tastefully looped 
with tassels of mingled gold and blue, and 
ornamented above by a gorgeous canopy in 
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Chinese style, quaintly carved, and gilded in } 


correspondence with the rest of the apartment. 
The Turkey carpet displayed a grand mazarine 
ground, flowered with lemon color and crimson. 
The tables were delicately constructed, and co- 
vered with marble deeply grained, and of finest 
quality. The pictures were from masters 
alone; there was not a copy in the whole 
house. Carlo Dolee, Carracci, and other emi- 
nent Italians, still lived there in their works. 
The mirrors extended from the ceiling to the 
floor, and were set in gorgeous frames of min- 
gled grape and convolvulus vines with golden 
fruit and flowers. The lady mated well her 
princely apartment. Her hair was raven black, 
parted with great exactness above a high and 
lily-white forehead ; her eyes were large, liquid 
and dark—her nose straight—lips beautifully 
cut—face oval—chin dimpled—brows nobly 
arched, and eye-lashes long and soft. Her head 
was perfect, and the plain manner in which she 
wore her hair, being simply folded in a Greek 
plait, did not disguise its beauty. Her neck, 
shoulders and bust, were inimitable. When 
this lady smiled, her whole aspect seemed to 
vatch a bright ray of joy; and light and hap- 
piness floated around her; in repose her coun- 
tenance, though still pleasing, was rather pas- 
sive; but speech or emotion of any kind called 
forth its various and striking changes, so 
that her power grew on those associated with 
her, and by them she was more especially 
esteemed a lovely woman. 

She smiled now, and there was love and pity 
in her smile, as she kissed little Florine’s pale 
face, and said, 

‘‘ Sweet child, how like our lost Isabel she is!” 

The mention of her mother’s name brought 
tears to the child’s eyes, which Mrs. Lovel ob- 
serving, added quickly, 

‘Go, Elsie, and bring Adolphus here, to play 
with his cousin.” 

Adolphus soon entered; a fine, handsome, 
bold looking boy, with his mother’s contour 
of face, but his hair was auburn, and his eyes 
hazel. There was a haughty curve about the 
corners of his mouth, and a jutting of the 
brows, which, while they detracted from the de- 
licacy and harmony of his face, were decidedly 
more indicative of strong will and ambitious 
character than any feature his mother pos- 
sessed. But his voice was mellifluous. In- 
deed, so peculiarly bland were its intonations, 
that one felt drawn towards him as soon as he 
spoke, and the charm remained ever after in 
full force. So sensible were the negroes of this, 
that they called him ‘* Wood Dove.” 
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It was now the delicious spring of Carolina, 
and, as Adolphus and Florine wandered over 
the premises, amidst roses hanging about the 
hedges, and honeysuckle and woodbine waving 
in rich clusters above their heads, they repre- 
sented the spring-time of life, and their young 
beauty harmonized with the scene. Adolphus 
seemed to realize that both duty and ceremony 
required great attention on his part to his cou- 
sin; and from this day might be dated the 
commencement of an attachment, strong and 
lasting as life itself. 

They struck out into a cart-road, where the 
character of the scenery soon changed. The 
earth was covered with a brown carpet of dried 
pine leaves, here and there relieved by tufts of 
butterfly weed, crowned with vivid scarlet 
blooms; by the star-shaped white nettle blos- 
som, and the wild sun-flower, with its black 
petals and bright orange-colored leaves. They 
had, in fact, entered a pine forest, where there 
was scarcely any other tree to be seen. Erect 
and tall, with bare trunks, they stood, forming 
vast aisles, and interminable vistas on every 
side, as far as the eye could reach, while their 
tops waved gallantly in the wind, emitting a 
rustling sound like the mournful plash of 
slow rolling waters. These pine-forests are 
everywhere to be found at the south, forming 
a perfect. contrast to the richness and variety 
of its woodlands, affording healthy and de- 
lightful summer retreats. They were doubtless 
designed by a wise Providence for this especial 
use, since the lowlands are sickly during that 
season. But, barren as the pine-forest seems, 
it has many uses besides the most important 
one named. Its timber is excellent, its mast, 
or fruit, contained in a burr resembling a pine- 
apple, yields sustenance to animals. Turpen- 
tine is extracted from the tree, and tar and 
pitch from its wood and roots when cut down. 

“Come here, Florine, and mind how you 


walk. I want toshow you something. Don’t 
you hear turkeys cry under the ground?” ex- 
claimed Adolphus. 

s* Yea,” 


‘* Well, look here; this opening leads to a 
kind of cave below. Isam dug it out; he is 
very clever at catching wild turkeys. See the 
peas he has strewed at the mouth of his trap, 
to induce them to go down, and they are so 
silly, when once they get in, that, instead of 
flying up and coming out again, they go round 
sticking their heads against the sides of their 
dungeon, till Isam comes and makes them pri- 
soners without hope of getting free any more. 
Isn’t it curious, Florine, and isn’t he cunning ?” 
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“Oh yes! But I am sorry for the poor 
things. Can’t you let them out ?” 

The boy mused for a moment, and having 
taken his resolve, said decidedly, 

“] will, Florine, to please you; but daddy 
Isam will be vexed if he sees me. Do you 
stay here, while I go down and put them out.” 

Adolphus descended; the turkeys were one 
after another liberated, and fled precipitately 
into the woods. Adolphus announced that 
there was but one remaining, when the person- 
age so much dreaded by him made his ap- 
pearance, coming in haste and vociferating, 

“Stop dat! who’s meddlin wid de turkey 
pen ?” 

“T am,” said Adolphus emerging from his 
subterranean hiding place, ‘‘I am, daddy Isam. 
Don’t be angry ; I only wanted to please cousin 
Florine, and I won’t do it again.’’ 

“Bery well, Mas ’Dolphus, I won’t say no 
more bout it dis time, but if you do de like 
anoder day, I will hab to tell your pa. I fraid 
you is growin ober mischiebous.” 

This was said with a good-natured smile, 
which revealed the African’s ivory teeth, and 
very much modified his threatening aspect. 
He proceeded to re-arrange his trap, secured 
the sole turkey within, and while binding his 
feet together, exclaimed with great glee, 

‘Come feel um, Mas ’Dolphus, how heaby 
he is. I reckon you can’t raise um up no 
how.” 

“We will go now and see mom Judy, Flo- 
rine,” said the boy. ‘‘See! yonder is her 
fire, and there she is herself.” 

Our little pedestrians soon made their way 
to old Judy’s domicile, which was a house 
built of pine logs, and furnished in a simple 
but convenient manner, with chairs made of 
white-oak and leather seats. A spinning- 
wheel stood outside the door, beside a large 
scaffold, used for drying fruit in summer, but 
now covered with yarn, dyed blue from the 
indigo plant, which grows abundantly in these 
regions. 

Mom Judy, or Aunt Judy, as she was called 
by her fellow servants, was a meek-looking, 
neat old woman, with a remarkably shining 
skin, coal black, and free from wrinkles. Her 
dress was blue, evidently woven with yarn of 
the same kind as that exposed on the scaffold. 
A huge pocket adorned her side, and a full 
necklace of black beads surrounded her throat. 
Her neck-handkerchief was barred red and 
white. There was one of the same kind on her 
head. 
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Elsie, who had preceded her young charge in a 
visit to Judy, and now stood beside her. ‘She 
hab de look of a angel to my eye, like as her 
blessed moder had—de same soft, blue eye, 
and snow face, what is too gentle like for de 
rough world, Aunt Elsie.” 

Elsie nodded her head in acquiescence, and 
added, “Dem what dyin folks names last, be- 
fore dey dies, is not apt, sister Judy, to stay 
berry long behind. And dis I ken tell you, de 
latest word dat missis spoke was ‘her child’s 
name, in a faint sorrowful like way. It made 
me cry to hear her, and she so near departin. 
But sister, you know a moder’s lub is strong as 
death, dey say.” et 

The coloquy of the old woman was not heed- 
ed by our young friends, who found many 
things to interest them about Aunt Judy’s 
abode. Her chicken-coops, strawberry-beds, 
and swallow-nests, made of gourds elevated on 
a pole, amused and interested them for some 
time; besides, Aunt Judy soon joined them, 
and was very entertaining in her own way— 
explaining the use of everything, and present- 
ing from her pocket gifts of pinders and benny, 
which delighted them. 

Happy were the days of Florine now. Her 
mother’s memory remained with her always, 


4 too. It was a mysterious presence, which did 


not desert her. Elsie often talked to her after 
this fashion : 

‘“‘Now, my dear little gal, your own moder 
is your good angel, and Farrer lets her be wid 
you when you can’t see her, to warn you off 
from dat what is wrong, and help you in doin 
right. Tink of dat, Miss Florine, and how glad 
she will be, if you are good, to meet you in de 
better life.” 

These lessons had their full effect on the lit- 
tle pupil. She would look up into Elsie’s face 
with her deep spiritual eyes, and respond fer- 
vently, 

“Yes, mom Elsie, I will try to be good, and 
then God will love me, and mamma, in heaven, 
will be pleased. That is a sweet thought, 
Elsie !”” 

* But years sped on. The beauty of Florine 
had reached a perfection rarely seen. The in- 
effable sweetness of her countenance was only 
a fair portraiture of that inward spirit-excel- 
lence, which is far better and more enduring 
than the ruby lip or Parian brow. Her all of 
earthly hope had gradually become centred 
in one object. The silver-toned voice of Adol- 
phus Lovel, thrilled her heart, like an organ 
note of passing strength and sweetness. He 


“Ts dis your child?” said she, addressing ? was her grand ideal of manly superiority. 
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She loved him with the deep, unselfish fervor 
of woman’s first and life-long love. His pre- 
sence was to her spring, and sunshine, and 
gladness. Her feminine instincts demanded 
some stable and harder nature, on which to 
cast its burden of affections—a greater and 
nobler self, in which her own individuality 
should be merged. Her bark was launched on 
the ocean; it bore the rich freight of deathless 
devotion—whether to bide the storm, and an- 
chor in the port of happiness, or be wrecked 
on hidden rocks, or shivered by the merciless 
and rapid hurricane, none could say. 

And he, so loved, the idol of her innocent 
heart—the sunheam of her life—the hero of 
her high-wrought, delicate and imaginative 
mind. How did he regard her? As earth’s chil- 
dren regard the ambrosial flowers, which de- 
light and adorn the world—as a patron saint 
is viewed by the adoring enthusiast—as the 
master-charm of earthly existence, gathering 
about itself all beautiful, all endearing, all 
surpassing things, is esteemed by man. So did 
Adolphus Lovel value and love, with the 
proud, grand attachment of manhood’s con- 
stant, firm soul, Florine Seaton, the play-mate 
of his childhood—the good genius of his youth 
—the realization of his loveliest dreams, his 
best embodiment of woman’s glory, the very 
crown and bliss of life. 

“Ah, my God!” cried Mrs. Lovel, rushing 
distractedly from a summer-house where she 
had been reading, ‘‘ah, do not tell me that! 
Bitten by a rattle-snake, you say? Oh Adol- 
phus, my son, my only son !”’ 

The lady fied precipitately up the hill, and 
down to the valley, where bulrushes nodded 
to the stream, and green mosses clung to its 
sedgy banks. 

‘¢ Where, oh where, is my son?”’ 

‘**Here,”’ responded the quivering voice of 
old Isam, the bird-catcher, ‘‘here, my blessed 
missis, and may de Lord help us all, for a fa- 


tal ting is done dis day, and no help for it at all. j 


Farrer, take pity!” 

“Oh, pride of my house, son of my love, 
Adolphus, look up! Five-hundred slaves till 
thy father’s broad lands, and the venom of the 
deadly rattle-snake has spared them all, to 
pour its horrible, life-destroying powér through 
thy veins, my child, my noble, my gallant 
son!” 

And the insidious poison searched out every 
artery, insinuated itself into every vein, viti- 
ated every fibre; and minute blood-vessel, 
bloated the countenance, distended the match- 
less form, empurpled the spotless visage, and 
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darkened the entire body of the beloved and 
noble young man, while dreary Death waved 
his black banner above, and in vain ‘affection 
shuddered and wept beside. 

“‘One word, one word to me, my darling 
Adolphus !’’ ejaculated Florine, as she knelt at 
the side of her lover—‘‘only one word—we 
shall meet there!’’ and the broken-hearted 
girl pointed to the heaven above them. The 
death-gurgle rattled in the throat of the expiring 
youth—his eyes were filling with the mists of 
oblivion, and the last scarce articulate, ‘‘ yes,’ 
won from his dying lips, feebly transpired, 
when the silver cord was loosed, the golden 
bowl was broken at the fountain, and the im- 
mortal spirit of Adolphus Lovel traversed its 
way to untried worlds. 

Another six months, and there is mourning 
in the princely house of Lovel. Its tower of 
defence, its hope for after-time, fell with Adol- 
phus, but its last rose—the pale, white rose of 
its autumn bower, was faded now! Florine 
was dead, and Mrs. Lovel, with a calm, tearless 
face pointed to the shroud of her niece; and as 
she cast her eyes heavenward said, “ ’Tis bet- 
ter thus. The Lord hath joined them, they 
will not be sundered. Come hither, my hus- 
band, and my faithful Elsie; look on that face, 
and pray with me, that our last end may be 
like hers.’? And the stricken lord of the man- 
sion, its bereaved mistress, and old Elsie, knelt 
together by the bier of their foster-daughter, 
and prayed in full fervor of spirit, that their 
earth-ties being severed, they might hence- 
forth seek only those things, which are incor- 
ruptible, and fade not away. 


Mourn not for her, the early lost, 
Wet not with tears the sod; 

The gifted and the tempest-tost 
Is now at rest with God! 


*Twas hers to see fond hope decay, 
And joy’s sweet sun decline, 

As fainter sinks the orb of day, 
As droops the dying vine. 


This weary world was all too bleak 
For one so kind and fair; 

Her gentle spirit, pure and meek, 
Was not to linger here. 


And when her earthly hopes were o’er, 
And life looked darkly sad, 

She gazed upon the better shore, 
Where all is true and glad. 


And though she loved the spring-flower well, 
And song-birds’ witching lay, 

And waterfall, and sloping dell, 
And woods in rich array; 
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Though dear to her the ocean wide, 
And evening’s glitt’ring star, 
And rosy clouds that graceful glide 
Through airy fields afar— 


Yet earthly beauties fade away 
Compared to those on high— 
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And blooming in the heavenly day 
Are flowers that never die. 


Rejoice for her, the early lost, 
Wet not with tears the sod; 
The gifted and the tempest-tost 

Is now at rest with God! 
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THE BLOSSOM IN THE WILDERNESS. 


BY VIRGINIA F, TOWNSEND. 
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[The following sketch was first published in the 
“Ladies’ Repository,” of Cincinnati, more than a 
year ago. We now take the liberty of presenting 
it to the readers of the Home Magazine :] 





Do you ever form an estimate of the cha- 
racter of people, from the physiognomy of 3 
their houses, reader? Ido. And so when the 
stage swept round the corner, I looked ont 
eagerly, for, as the driver had told me, about | 

3 


Q 


“ten rod up the road’ stood the house of Phi- 
lander White. His wife was my mother’s own 
cousin, and I was just thirteen years old when 
I went there to make my first visit. There § 
had been some quarrel between the families ? 
two or three score of years anterior to my visit ; 
and though my mother and Mrs. White had 
never participated in this, the feud of their ; 
ancestors had doubtless evolved something of { 
coldness between them. ; 

But to “cut short a long story,’’ for pen and ; 
paper gossip may be more dignified, but not a 
whit better than tea-party scandal—I had been 
an invalid all the previous winter. 

When the soft April days, to which my mo- 
ther looked forward so eagerly, came, they 
brought no bloom to my cheek, no vigor to my 
step. My constitution seemed to have lost all 
its recuperative power, and the doctor said, 
‘Send her into the country, Mrs. May. If that 
doesn’t help her, she is lost to you.” 

Just before this Mrs. White had heard, 
through a mutual friend, of my illness, and the 
very day of the blunt physician’s ultimatum, 
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of our old love, Jane,’’ it read, “let all that 
may have come between you and me, at an 
earlier time, be forgotten. The grass is spring- 
ing green on the hills of Meadowbrook, and 


is your all, and ‘we will be very tender of your 
darling. Will you not trust her with us for a 
single summer ?”’ 

And before another week had passed my 
trunk was packed for “‘ Philander White’s, E-q., 
Meadowbrook.” 

I looked out, as I said, and there sat the 
Pleasant white house, with its green window 
blinds, between the shrubbery in front and the 
cherry-trees behind. My heart went out to it at 
once, as it did a moment later to the gentle- 
voiced woman and the fair, dark-haired girl, 
who rushed out onthe broad, front steps, and 
kissing my cheeks, said, ‘‘Cousin Jennie, you 
are very welcome.” 

But it is not to tell you of that summer, 
though I look across the gray years to its green 
picture inthe May-land of my memory, that I 
have taken up my pen this morning. 

Suffice it, the mountain breezes of Meadow- 
brook did their work well; and when, in the 
early autumn, my mother came for her child, 
she could hardly identify the rosy-cheeked girl 
that rushed in, with her curls tangling about 
her face, and put up her rosy lips for a kiss. 

I think it must have been nearly two months 
after my domestication at Aunt Myra’s—for so 
I called my mother’s cousin—before Uncle 
Charles Brace, her husband’s brother, visited 
us. He was a minister, and Cora and I anti- 
cipated the gentleman’s advent with anything 
but pleasurable emotions. 

Our preconceived notions of the gentleman’s 
elongated visage and solemn, Puritanical man- 


tants of the profession, soon vanished before the 
beautiful kindlingof his smile, and the winning 
gentleness of his manner. He was Uncle Phil’s 
youngest brother, not more than twenty-eight 


$ 
$ 
? 
brought a letter to my mother. ‘For the sake ner, which we regarded as necessary concomi- 
2 


now—in this late May—is the time for Jennie 
to come to us. There is a prophecy of health 
fur her in the soft wind, that is lifting the 
edges of my paper as I write. We know she 





at that time; and his religion had deepened 
and harmonized his fine poetic temperament 
without checking the outflow of that under- 
current of humor which sparkled through his 
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character. ‘‘ Uncle Charlie” was soon our com- 
panion in our rides and rambles, and our confi- 
dant in all our girlish plans. 

**You don’t really mean so, Uncle Charlie ?’’ 
and Cora’s bright face was lifted from the roses 
and geraniums we were weaving into a bouquet 
for the parlor-mantel. ‘You don’t really think 
what you just said, that in every heart there 
is some fountain, some blossom in the human 
wilderness of every soul ?” 

He put down his paper, and came toward us. 
“TI haven’t a doubt of it, my little girl, The 
story I was just reading of the hardened old 
man who cried because the child gave him a 
‘bunch of marigolds’ corroborates my remark. 
The light that is in us can not quite become 
darkness; the heart that might bring forth 
‘fruit a hundred fold’ for the harvest of hea- 
ven, will never yet become such a desert, but 
some good seed might take root therein.”’ 

**T don’t believe *twould though in Farmer 
Keep. You don’t know him as well as I do, 
Uncle Charlie. He’s one of the sichest men in 
all Meadowbrook, worth thousands and thou- 
sands. He’s an old bachelor, you know, and 
lives in that great red house on the road to 
Woodbury, you remember? Well, he never 
goes to church; he never gives a cent to the 
poor; he never loved a human being, or did a 
kind thing in all his life. Now, don’t you 
think Farmer Keep——why, Grandma Deane, 
how do you do?” 

The old lady, whose entrance put this sudden 
period to my cousin’s earnest peroration, came 
slowly toward the rocking-chair Cora drew out 
for her. She was the oldest person in the vil- 
lage. The hair under her cap, white as hill-side 
snow, had imprisoned the sunshine of four- 
score and ten summers. But she still retained 
much of the physical and mental stamina 
which, with her active temperament, had made 
her so vigorous a woman for many years. 

‘‘What’s that you’re saying, child, about 
Farmer Keep?” said the old lady, with a plea- 
sant smile, as she pinned her knitting-sheath 
to her waist. 

“‘ Why, I was telling Uncle Charlie what a 
cold, hard kind of a man he is. You’ve always 
known him, Grandma Deane. Now, did he 
ever do a good thing, or ever love any body in 
his life ?”’ 

“Yes, he loved once a young girl, I remem- 
ber.”’ 

‘““Farmer Keep loved a girl once!’’ repeated 
Cora, with a half-contemptuous and wholly 
skeptical curl of her berry-red lip. ‘‘She’s 
forgotten,’’ she added, in an under tone to her 
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uncle and me. Grandma Deane was slightly 
deaf. 

“No, I haven’t forgotten either,” placing her 
hand on Cora’s hair. ‘I have held Lucy Reid 
on my lap too often, and rocked her cradle— 
poor, little motherless thing—too many times 
to forget.” 

Cora’s look of incredulity had given way to 
one of curiosity. ‘‘Grandma Deane, won't 
you tell us all about it? Jennie and I will sit 
down on this big stool, and I know by that 
look in Uncle Charlie’s eyes he wants to hear, 
too. Come, Jennie, let the flowers go;’’ and 
my vivacious cousin established herself on the 
stool at the old lady’s feet. 

Grandma Deane slipped the yarn round her 
little finger, and commenced: ‘‘ Let me see, it 
can’t be more than forty-two or three years this 
summer, since Justin Keep came up to Farmer 
Reid’s, to let himself out for hired boy through 
harvesting. 

‘“‘The Reida’ house stood a little this side of 
Stony creek. There’s nothing left of it now 
except the chimney, that looks out, gray and 
cold, from the green grass all about it ; but fifty 
years ago it was a fine old place, with the lilacs 
in front, and the hop-vines running all round 
the back. Lucy was hardly three weeks old 
when she lost her mother. Her father never 
married again, and the child grew up there in 
the old home, as fair and sweet as the flowers 
about it. 

‘“‘She was turning into fifteen when Justin 
came there that summer. He was a shy, 
strange, awkward sort of a lad, and the neigh- 
bors all said, ‘ Farmer Reid never’d get the salt 
for his porridge out of him.’ 

‘‘He’d been bound out till he was eighteen 
to some man down in Maine, and he hadn’ta 
relation in the world that he knew on, nor a 
suit of decent clothes, when he came to Farmer 
Reid’s. 

$* But for all this, Justin proved himself a 
smart, likely boy, and the farmer, who some- 
how never was very forehanded—I always 
thought his wife’s sudden death hurt him— 
found that Justin was a real prize. 

“ At first he was gloomy and silent, doing his 
work, and taking little notice of any body; 
but he couldn’t stand it long before Lucy. I’d 
like to have seen the heart that girl’s smile 
wouldn’t have thawed out. 

‘‘She was just like a bird round the old 
place singing from morning till night; and her 
blue eyes, that were like her mother’s, seemed 
always letting out one laugh as her red lips did 
another. I never wondered her father doted 
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on her as he did; and, of course, Justin wasn’t } 


2 


‘*What he did there was never exactly 


long in the house before she tried to make ; known, but in a little while it was rumored 


friends with him. 

“Poor fellow! it must have seemed very 
strange at first ; for I don’t think any body had 
ever given him a kind word till he came to 
Meadowbrook. 

“But he made ladders for her flower-vines 
to run on, and got shells for the borders, and 
propped up the dahlias, and did a thousand 
other things, which took them out into the gar- 
den after supper, and made them the best of 
friends. 

“Lucy had a playful, childish way about 
her, that made her seem much younger than 
she was ; then she was small of her age ; so at fif- 
teen she didn’t seem a day older than you, Cora. 

“Well, she rode on top of Justin’s hay-cart, 
and helped him husk the corn in the barn, 
and pretty soon the neighbors noticed a great 
change in Justin. 

“He got him a new suit of clothes, and his 
face lost its old down look; and after harvest- 
ing Farmer Reid made him an offer to stay all 
winter. 

“So Justin staid, and, taking Lucy’s advice, 
went to the district school; and though he 
hadn't had any eddication before, he went ahead 
of many an old scholar that winter. 

“Well, Justin staid with the farmer four 
years. Then he had a good offer somewhere 
in York state, and he concluded to accept it for 
the winter only. 

“Lucy Reid was grown into a young woman 
by this time, and a handsomer one, children, 
these dim eyes never looked on. 

“T don’t know how it happened, for Lucy 
might have had her pick of the boys for miles 
around, but somehow she took to Justin, and 
when he left they were engaged to be married 
one year from that time.”’ 

‘““Why, Grandma Deane, you aren’t going to 
stop now?’ cried Cora, in alarm, for the old 
lady had laid down her knitting. 

‘*No, my child,” and she removed her spec- 
tacles and wiped her eyes. ‘‘ But the rest is a 
sad story, and I must hurry over it. 

“*T don’t know exactly how it happened, but 
that winter Lucy’s father got into a terrible 
lawsuit with Squire Wheeler. There was some 
flaw in the title, and people said it was plain 
the old man must let the homestead go. 

‘They said, too, he’d never survive it; and 
better, perhaps, he never had, than kept it as 
he did. But one day Squire Wheeler, to all 
the neighborhood’s astonishment, rode over to 
the farm. 


’ that the suit was withdrawn, and, come spring, 
; Lucy Reid was to be married to Stillman 


Wheeler. And so it was. One bright March 
: day she went into the old church yonder, and 
gave herself to him. 

‘*He was a good-looking man, but not over 
smart, the neighbors whispered ; and I always 
thought it was his money more than any thing 
$ else that kept him up.” 

‘But Justin, Grandma Deane—what became 
of Justin ?”’ 

‘‘There is a dark look about the whole mat- 
ter. Lucy was made the victim of some terri- 
ble falsehood. I never blamed her father, for 
the thought of losing the old homestead seemed ~ 
completely to shatter him. 

‘‘T only know that Squire Wheeler and his 
$ son were at the bottom of it, and that Lucy 
Reid went to the altar believing that Justin 
Keep had been false to her.’’ 

“Dear me |, how dreadful! Did he ever come 
back ?”? 

‘“‘ Yes, the next May. Lucy had been a wife 
two months. Justin had not heard of her mar- 
riage. She was at home, visiting her father. 
; When she met him at the door, she fell down 
> like one sudden stricken with a fit. 
‘But he carried her into the house, and 
there they learned all. Both had been de- 
ceived ! 
3 “It was a terrible scene that old front room 
$ witnessed. Justin swore a terrible oath of 
vengeance ; and it was not till, with clasped 
hands and streaming eyes, the young wife 
kneeled to the only man she had ever loved, 
and pleaded for the life of her husband, that 
he promised for her sake to spare him. 

‘But from the day of Justin’s visit, Lucy 
Wheeler was a changed woman. All the light 
and gladness of her being seemed dead in her, 
and she moved about her house, pale and quiet, 
with a look of patient suffering in her once 
sunny eyes, that made my heart ache to be- 
hold.” 

. “And her husband! Did she ever tell him 
what she had learned ?” 

§ ‘“] think not. His father and Lucy’s died 
in less than two years after the marriage. The 
Squire was much less wealthy than people sup- 
posed. The next spring Lucy and her husband 
removed west, and somehow people lost sight 
of them.”’ 

‘And Justin ?”’ 

‘*You know the rest, my child. He became 
> a moody, unhappy man: asking no sympathy 
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and giving none. But he was always smart at 
a bargain, and in a few years he laid up enough 
to buy out Deacon Platt’s farm, when his son 
moved to the south, 

‘¢ Ever since he has added acres to his lands, 
and hundreds to the banks; but, for all that, 
he’s a man soured towardall his race—a man 
who was never known to give a little child a 
smile or a beggar a crust of bread. I have 
sometimes thought his heart was like a great 
desert, without a tree to shade or a stream to 
gladden it. And yet it bore a bright blossom 
once ; and believe me, children, for it is the 
word of an old woman, who has seen and known 
much of the ways of man, it is soalways. The 
heart may be a great wilderness, .but in some of 
its by-ways there has grown a flower.” 

Cora and I looked at each other and at Uncle 
Charlie. Just then Aunt Myracamein. She 
had been out, and had not heard of Grandma 
Dean’s visit. 

But Cora stole up to her uncle, and, winding 
her arms about his neck, whispered, ‘‘I shall 
believe it always, Uncle Charlie, now I have 
heard that story about Farmer Keep, that there 
is a blossom in the wilderness of every heart.” 

It was a sultry August day in the summer I 
passed at Meadowbrook. The wind, low and 
slumberous as the hush of a mother’s voice at 
nightfall, crept up through the corn, and down 
among the rye and wheat-fields, that lay like 
broad, green folds about the dwelling of Farmer 
Keep. There was no poem of flowers written 
about the front yard; no graceful, harmonizing 
touches of creeping vine or waving curtains 
about the old red homestead; and yet it had a 
quiet, substantial, matter-of-fact physiognomy, 
that somehow made a home feeling about your 
heart. 

I think it must have been this unconscious 
feeling which decided the course of the girl, 
who stood at the point where the two roads 
diverged, and gazed wistfully about her that 
afternoon. 

She seemed very tired, and her coarse 
straw-bonnet and calico dress were ccvered with 
dust. If you had looked in her face you would 
not have forgotten it. It could not have seen 
more than fifteen summers. It was very pale; 
and its sweet, sad beauty made you think of 
nothing but forest-flowers drenched with sum- 
mer rains. Her eyes were of that deep moist 
blue, that rolls out from under the edge of April 
clouds, and her lips, ripe and fullas meadow 
strawberries, had that touching sorrowfulness 
about them which tells you always the heart 
beneath is full of tears. 




















The girl’s hand clasped tightly the little boy’s 
by her side. The resemblance between them 
would have told you at once they were brother 
and sister, but his life could not have covered 
more than a third of hers. The little fellow’s 
large eyes were full of tears, and the bright 
curls that crept out from his hat were damp 
with moisture. He was hungry, and tired, and 
motherless. What sadder history can one tell 
of a little child! 

‘There, Benny, cheer up. We'll go to that 
old red house there, and see what we can do, 
Don’t it look nice with the great trees in front ?”” 
said the girl, in a tone of assumed cheerfulness, 
as she quickened her steps. 

“Yes. But I’m so tired, Lucy. If I only 
had a big piece of bread and butter !”’ 

“ Well, dear, I’ll try and get you some there. 
It don’t. seem like begging to ask for it in the 
country.” 

A few moments later she opened the broad 
back gate, and went up to the kitchen door. 
Farmer Keep’s housekeeper—an old woman, 
with a yellow-white cap, and check apron tied 
over her linsey-wolsey skirt—answered her 
knock. 

‘Do you want any help, or do you know of 
any body round here that does ?’”’ timidly asked 
the girl. 

The old lady peered at her with her dim eyes. 

“*No,’’ she said. ‘There an’t but four on us 
—Farmer Keep, and the two hired men, and 
me. It’s harvest time just now, though, and I 
reckon you'll find a place up in the village.” 

‘‘Thank you. Benny here—my little bro- 
ther’s very tired, for we’ve walked from the de- 
pot since ten o’clock. Can you let us come in 
and rest awhile ?”’ 

“Sartin you can.” The sight of the little 
child touched the heart of the old woman, and 
they went into the large, old-fashioned kitchen, 
and sat down in the flag-bottomed chairs, while, 
with a glowing cheek, the girl cast about in 
her mind for the best manner in which to pre- 
sent her petition for food. 

Before she had decided the master of the 
house suddenly entered the kitchen, for it was 
nearly dinner-time. He was a large, muscular, 
broad-chested, sunburnt man, with a hard, 
gloomy expression on the face, where sixty 
years were beginning to write their history. 
He stood still with surprise, gazing on the new 
occupants of the kitchen; and the boy drew 
close to his sister, and the girl threw up a timid, 
frightened glance into the gloomy face. 

“You don’t know of nobody round here that 
wants a little help, do ye, farmer?”’ asked the 
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old woman. ‘‘Here’s a girl wants a pitce; § ‘‘Lucy Wheeler—you remember her—has 


and as she’s walked from” the depot, I told her 
she might come in and rest a bit afore she went 
up into the village to try her luck.” 

“‘No,” shortly answered the farmer. ‘‘ Din- 
ner ready?” and the rich man turned away, 
without one gentle word or kindly look for the 
homeless children whom God had brought to 
his door. 

“Lucy, Lucy, don’t stay here; I’m afraid ;” 
and the little boy’s lips curled and quivered as 
he turned his face from the farmer’s. 

“Lucy! Lucy!’ How these little, trembling 
tones went down, down, into. the man’s hard 
heart! How the dead days of his youth burst 
out of their graves, and rushed through his 
memory at that low, broken “ Lucy! Lucy!” 

He turned and looked at the girl, not sourly 
as before, but with a kind of eager, question- 
ing interest. 

“What is your name?’’ 

“Lucy Wheeler, sir.” 

He staggered back, and caught hold of the 
nearest chair. ‘‘ And what was your mother’s ?”” 

“Lucy Reid. She used to live in Meadow- 
brook, and so I came here to get work, for she 
told me to before she died.” 

At that moment the angels looked down, and 
saw the seed that had lain for two-score years 
in the heart of Justin Keep spring up, and the 
flower blossomed in the wilderness ! 

He strode across the kitchen to the bewil- 
dered girl. He brushed back her bonnet, and 
turned her face to the light. He could not be 
mistaken. It was the one framed and hung up 
in the darkened room of his soul. The blue 
eye of his Lucy looked once more in his own. 
At that moment the little boy pushed up be- 
tween them, and gazed wistfully into the man’s 
face. Farmer Keep sat down and took the child ; 
on his knee. He tried to speak, but instead 
great sobs came up, and heaved his strong » 
chest. The trio in the kitchen gazed on him } 
in mute astonishment. 3 

“Lucy’s children! Lucy’s children!” he g 
murmured at last, in a voice whose tenderness 2 
was like that of a mother. ‘God has sent you 3} 
tome. For her sake this shall be your home; 
for her sake I will be a father to you.” ; 

Five years afterward Cora wrote tome: “* We ¢ 
are having fine times now, dear cousin Jennie, 
and mamma wants to know if you do not need { 
to renew your rosy cheeks among the dews of 3 
Meadowbrook. Uncle Charlie is with us this 

2 
Q 


summer, and if you were here also my happi- ;- 


ness would be complete. 
VoL. 1x.—15 








the place in my heart next to yours. Her dispo- 
sition is as lovely as her face, aud that is say- 
ing a great deal, for its rare, sweet beauty does 
one good to behold it. Farmer Keep seems to 
worship her and Benny. He is a changed man 
now, and goes to church regular as the Sabbath. 
He has spared no pains or expense in Lucy's 
education, and she will be a most accomplished 
woman. She is here very often, and I have 
my suspicions that Uncle Charlie—n’importe ; I 
will not trust this to pen and paper. 

‘But, O, Jennie, what a lesson has all this 
taught me! How it has deepened my faith in 
God and in humanity! 

‘Now, when my heart yearns over the 
wretched, the sinning, the outcast, I remember 
always THERE IS A FLOWER IN THE WILDERNESS.’’ 
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SUGGESTED BY THE DEATH OF A BEAUTIFUL 
CHILD. 


Go bring the sweetest, saddest flowers, 
In all bright Flora’s train, 

That cluster ’round Arcadian bowers, 
Or bloom on Sharon’s plain; 


Bring those yet moist with morning’s tear, 
That earliest bloom and die, 

Those incense weeping ones 
Born where zephyrs sigh. 


Go steal Titania’s choicest gems 
From fountains where she laves, 
Whence dew-eyed fairies coyly peep 

To kiss the shining waves. 


Then in a garland bright and fair 
Their mingling glories twine, 

With one sweet bud on broken stem, 
Torn from its parent vine. 


For I would have a charlet rare, 

To lay upon a bier 
Where lies embalmed the hope of those 
» Whom friendship’s tie made dear. 


Weep not that like these emblems rare, 
Life's joy so soon has parted ; 

She blooms again in form more fair 
Amid the pure and angel-hearted. 


And there where hearts unchanging dwell, 
And souls eternal joys are given; 
She gathers an immortal crown 
Upen the gentle slopes of Heaven. 
H. V. M’C. 











INSTRUCTION FROM FLOWERS AND PLANTS, 
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A sep is cast into the earth in spring, 
scarcely distinguishable from a congeries of 
earth atoms, and apparently torpid and dead as 
they are; the dews and rains of heaven fall 
upon it; the heat warms the breast of the com- 
mon mother where it lies nestling ; by and by, it 
swells and expands, and sends out from its own 
body, in whose interior essence they had lain 
dormant, it may be for years or cycles of years, 
—delicate fibrils,—the prophets of its future 
being,—the arms, hands and fingers—so to 
speak—that are to make of its birth-place a 
home ; soon these fibrils extend downwards and 
side-ways, until they become roots, and obtain 
a fixture in the soil, to which they tenaciously 
cling. These incipient processes describe 
what may be called the natural life of the 
plant—its earthly life—somewhat resembling, 
in brevity, the natural life of man. 

But a wonderful change is shortly developed 
in its outward being. We see it bursting the 
crust of earth, as the birdling cracks its shell 
when it emerges into life, and presenting a speck 
of vegetation nearly colorless ; but as the rays 
of light fall upon it, its hue changes and the in- 
fantile shrub, formerly inert and lifeless, having 
drunk in nourishment from its mother, though 
still clinging to it, is seen to raise its head, to 
put forth green leaves, and, finally, to shoot 
upward to the skies, as if ambitious of a higher 
life than the humble one it has thus far led,— 
courting, as it were, the breezes that circulate 
through the air-cells of its as yet feeble body, 
and exulting, it would almost seem, in the 
consciousness of a higher nature. 

Why does the plant shoot upward? What 
inherent force is there in it, which enables it to 
resist the laws of gravitation? It is the force 
of life. Whence does it come? From heaven. 
There is an inflowing of life into every seed, the 
smallest, from the spiritual world, descending 
from the great Author of life. He has not only 
a regard for the sparrows, but even for the 
seeds which the sparrows eat. This germ of 
life is the soul of the seed, immortal as that of 
man, and never dies, if placed under circum- 
stances where its proper life may be developed. 
The history of that seed is cotemporaneous with 
that of the ages,—with that of the generations 
of mankind. It perpetuates iteelf in its off- 
spring, and multiplies itself to infinity, pre- 
senting to us, at one and the same time, an 
image of the Eternal and the Infinite. But it 








matic of man, and of the gradual developmetits 
of heavenly life in him. The trunk of the 
plant puts out branches; the branches leaves 
and blossoms ; the bloom falls off and the fruit 
appears; and these progressions of vegetable 
life are contiiued from year to year, from age 
to age, and through all ages |! 

The desire to reproduce fruit is contained in 
the seed, which cluster in circles around the 
heart. It eagerly seeks the earth, when the 
fruit falls, in order that it may repeat and mul- 
tiply itself; and its efforts to dismiss the old 
life, and to flourish in all the vigor of a new 
being, represents spiritual life now become 
celestial, eager to descend once more into the 
sphere of nature, and to impart to it additional 
charms and excellence. 

Here we see, more clearly than in fallen man, 
the consummate order of life. Here we trace 
the degrees by which life regularly ascends till 
it reaches its highest point; how it is first 
natural before it becomes spiritual; how firm 
its natural, how fruitful and ‘beatific its 
spiritual life is; how it is first spiritual before 
it becomes celestial, and how its quasi celestial 
life becomes manifest in its eagerness to pro- 
duce more and more fruit, and more and more 
beautiful frnit to all eternity. 

What a teacher, what a missionary of good 
tidings to all people is the humblest plant! 
What an illustration it furnishes of the pro- 
gress of life through its different stages! How 
wonderful are its ethics! how sublime its 
philosophy! We may gather more instruction 
from*the history of a single healthy plant, if 
we trace it from its origin to its maturity, from 
its maturity through its successive generations 
to the end of time, than we can collect from the 
lives of most men who have figured upon the 
stage of the world. From the latter we may 
learn what man is; from the former, what he 
ought to be, how spiritual, how heavenly- 
minded. What a preacher is the plant! What 
a minister of truth and charity! What life- 
lessons it inculcates, more eloquent, touching, 
and heavenly, than those of the most gifted 
orator 

In one of the cells of the Bastile, during the 
French Revolution, a nobleman, who was, at 
the same time, a free-thinker, was imprisoned 
for some political offence. He neither believed 
in God, in Christianity, nor in a future state of 
being. To him life was limited to its earthly 


belongs to earth, and is more especially emble- 3 duration, and death was a cold, cheerless, and 
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eternal sleep. Jn his prison he was cut off from 
all communication with his fellow-men. Books 
and implements of writing, in which he de- 
lighted, were denied him. He was, as it were, 
buried alive, and existence, devoid of all in- 
terest, soon became a burden. If it were al- 
ways to be spent thus, better were death, bet- 
ter annihilation! For what had the nobleman 
lived? Wealth, fame, social consequence. Of 
these he was deprived—and what remained to 
him? What remains to any human being so 
circumstanced, without faith, without religion? 
The past brings no consolation, the future no 
hope. Wearily he passed his days. Bitter 
and sleepless were, his nights, or, if slumber 
came, fearful dreams came with them. The 
prisoner was ill at ease. Then his thoughts 
turned inward, and, in the absence of all ex- 
ternal sources of interest, the atheist began to 
meditate on himself, on his being’s end and 
aim, and how he had accomplished it. To the 
eye of infidelity all is dark and gloomy, and 
the survey afforded him no pleasure. But 
Providence watched over him as tenderly as it 
does over the believer, and was about to send a 
missionary to him that should touch his heart, 
and awaken better and holier thoughts. 

This missionary was a little, undeveloped 
flower, that had sprung up under the grated 
window of his prison house, upon which the 
eye of the atheist falling, his attention was ar- 
rested. He had never before cared for flowers. 
They had never conveyed to him the slightest 
instruction; but he knew that flowers grew, 
that they possessed vegetable life, and he was 
determined, in the absence of all other occu- 
pation, to watch the growth of this flower. 
And day after day, and week after week, he 
sat by his grated window, and watched its suc- 
cessive developments. ‘‘ What was this life of 
flowers ?’? he exclaimed. ‘‘Could he penetrate 
the mysteries of nature, and discover the 
cause of vegetable life? It was worth a trial, 
and he had nothing better to do, How do 
plants grow? how derive their sustenance ? 
Why, when they emerge from the earth, does 
the stalk take a perpendicular, rather than a 
horizontal direction? Why does it shoot out 
arms to the right and the left, when the stalk 
has attained to a certain height and diameter ? 
Who or what dictates to the plant at what par- 
ticular time to do this? Why should the 
lower limbs appear before the higher? By 
what law of nature? Why do the leaves appear 
before the buds, the buds before the blossoms ? 
Here is order—who established it? Here is 
Providence—where is the Provider?” It was a 








great mystery. More closely he observed the 
plant, with a view to its solution; but the ex- 
amination, though often repeated, brought no 
light to his skeptical mind, 

He had now began to regard the object of his 
perpetual contemplation with no ordinary feel- 
ings, and to sympathize with the vicissitudes 
through which it passed, as if it were a human 
being. If the frost touched its tender leaves, 
he felt emotions of regret, and almost of anger, 
tugging at his heart-strings, as if a wrong had 
been done to a personal friend. Cold days and 
nights caused the plant to languish, and as it 
drooped, the gazer saddened. Warm days re- 
stored the vigor of his favorite, but it was 
parched by uninterrupted heat. It looked 
fresher in the morning, after drinking in the 
dew; but the hot sun scorched it, and it was 
not till the rain came down that it lifted up its 
head once more, as if grateful for the blessing, 
while the watcher, with kindling pleasure, 
marked its restoration. 

“This light—this warmth—these dews—this 
rain—these winds that dry the superabundant 
moisture, are essential”—he exclaims—‘ to 
vegetable life; but how does the plant procure 
them? Here are evidences of wisdom, of 
adaptation to its wants, that surpass my philo- 
sophy. I see that means are proportioned to 
ends, and that life, although subject to various 
casualties and interruptions, still goes for- 
ward. By what instrumentality? The diffi- 
culty might be solved if the plant were a con- 
scious, intelligent being, for it could then, like 
man, provide for itself the means of living. 
But no! Can man himself create light, and 
heat, and wind, and dew, and atmosphere? 
Alast what doubts are these! Man can create 
nothing. Nature must be the plastic power. 
O, beautiful, divine Nature, ladorethee! And 
yet, Iam puzzled. Does the air itself live and 
breathe, or does it only sustain life? The lat- 
ter, our philosophy tells us. Light, much as it 
illuminates our pathway, cannot itself see— 
cannot itself think. Heat, agreeably as it 
warms our bodies, does not itself love, is itself 
destitute of all sweet affections. Even the 
plant, though it grows, exhibits no signs of 
intelligence ; it does not seem self-governed ? 

‘Can it be that I have been all my life de- 
luded? Is it possible that a God exists? that 
all these beautiful effects in nature are the re- 
sult of an Unseen Cause, who is wise and 
good beyond a!l human imagination of his ex- 
cellence? So the Church tells us; so the 
Bible—that object of my long derision—informs 
me. I have thought otherwise; can I have 
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been mistaken? Are all my theories at fault? 
Is there indeed a God, and is the soul immortal? 
I will meditate on these points; I cannot yet 
believe them; neither can I, with all the powers 
of which I am master, solve the secret of vege- 
table life. And yet I must and will solve it if 
I die in the effort; for this plant has become 
my mistress—the propounder of deep thoughts 





within me, and I must better understand its 


nature and the laws of its being.” 

And daily and hourly, as he watched the 
growth of the plant, as it put out leaf after 
leaf, and bud after bud, as if influenced by 
some secret and important design, not yet dis- 
closed—the skepticism of the infidel grew 
weaker and weaker, and the faith of the neo- 
phyte grew stronger and stronger; and when 
the buds, prepared for the great revelation, one 
after another, burst into beautiful life, and 
flower after flower, painted with more than 
mortal skill, and shedding a delicious perfume, 
lifted their princely heads, as if desirous. of 
soliciting observation, and even of imparting 
consolation; the prisoner, overcome by this 
crowning spectacle, exclaimed, with feelings of 
joy and gratitude, the tears streaming from his 
eyes, “It isenough! Isee my wondrous error. 
I am, at last, convinced. No unseen power of 
nature is adequate to such perfection. Nature 
herself must have had a great Designer, a great 
Painter, a great Life-giver. It must be the 
wisdom of a great First Cause that planned the 
complicated, yet discriminated and harmonious 
parts of the great system of the universe! It 
must be His power that works so mysteriously 
in the recesses of the vegetable kingdom ; that 
has given life, vigor, and beauty to its diversi- 
fied orders; that has made the air, the light, 
the heat, the dews, the gases, the winds, its 
ministers. Yes; there is—there must be—a 
God—a great, beneficent Power! And in this 
faith, more than in human knowledge, far 
more than in human opinions, there is vital 
energy, a sweet consolation, a triumphant hope, 
and an enlightened conviction, that bears the 
soul far above the accidents of time and space, 
far beyond the sphere of tyrannic judgments 
and earthly punishments.’’ 

And the prisoner who, when he entered his 
cell, was an atheist, left it a firm believer in a 
particular and a universal Providence. It was 
something that his body was released from con- 
finement—but that was a minor feature of his 
liberty. His soul had, in the meantime, at- 
tained to celestial secrets; it had been released 
from the shackles of prejudice, the most terrible 
bondage, and begun already to exult in its 
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new-found freedom, like a bird winging its 
way to heaven; and the missionary of the 
cell, the little flower that had sprung up be- 
neath his window, and discoursed to him of 
heavenly things, spread over his whole life the 
fragrance of a deep love and a profound reve- 
rence, and was cherished, in his heart of hearts, 
as a sacred and perpetual memory. 





OsepiENce In CuitpReN.—It is unspeakable 
what a blessing it is to a child, what a saving 
of unhappiness and wickedness in after life, to 
be early taught absolute obedience : there must 
be no hesitating or asking why, but what a 
mother says must at.once bedone. The young 
twig bends easily, but remember that, in after 
years, it grows hard, and you will break be- 
fore you can bend it. A little steadiness at 
first will save you many years’ sorrow. While 
you insist upon obedience, however, you must 
take care that you do not provoke a child, and 
tempt it to disobedience, by unreasonable and 
foolish commands. ‘Provoke not your chil- 
dren to wrath ;” and when it is necessary to 
punish them, see that it never be done vio- 
lently and in a passion, but as a duty. 





Savine.—The origin of wealth is in a moral 
feeling—self-denial. ‘‘Here is something I 
will not consume or throw away—lI will take 
care of it, store it up for the future use of my- 
self or others.”’* The man who first said and 
acted thus, laid the foundation of a virtue upon 
earth. . The savings of each man are a diffusive 
blessing to all, and therefore, so far, frugality 
is a thing which all may, and ought to applaud. 





Presvpicrs are like hurtful plants; the 
slightest effort suffices to eradicate them, if 
they be at once attended to; on the contrary, 
they grow with time, become inveterate, ex- 
tend far and near, and their numerous ramifi- 
cations seize npon everything that comes with- 
in their reach. 





Mirra is like a flash of lightning, that breaks 
through a gleam of clouds, and glitters for a 
moment; cheerfulness keeps a kind of daylight 
in the mind, and fills it with a steady and 
perpetual serenity. 





Or all passions, jealousy is that which ex- 
acts the hardest service, and pays the bitterest 
wages. Its service is—to watch the success of 
our enemy ; its wages—to be sure of it. 
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ABBIE JANE. 


— 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


_—— 


Sue was my first child friend, and my dearest, 
little Abbie Jane. There were only two narrow 
alleys running between our houses, and their sitting 
room windows faced each other; and shutting my 
eyes, Ican see the little restless head, at the second 
pane, the hands making all sorts of pantomimes, and ‘ 
the lips all sorts of motions, just as I saw it in the > 
days that lie piled away back in my memory. 

She was a bright, good-hearted, impulsive child, 
this little Abbie Jane Marks, not the least pretty, ; 
with her short, straight, dark hair cut close to her 
head, and her sharp, piquant, irregular features; but 
there was something about her that every body 
liked, she was so bright and sparkling, so full of 
sunshine, and kind-heartedness, that one could not 
help forgiving her faults, for, I am sorry to say, ny 
little friend was at times pert, indomitable, and 
quick-tempered. 

I was almost as much at home in Abbie’s house 
as I was in my own, for neither of us had any 
brothers or sisters, so we used to make alternate 
visits of several hours’ length each day, and I am 
both happy and sorry to say, that ‘our neighborly 
intimacy and harmony would have been a good 
example to many people much older and wiser than 
we were. 

When at Abbie Jane's we had the little sitting 
room almost entirely to ourselves, for the seamstress 
who sat by the side window never interfered with 
our enjoyments, except sometimes with a gentle 
“ Be quiet, children,” when our mirth had grown too 
obstreperous, and the reproof was lost in the sweet- 
ness of the smile that accompanied it. 

Abbie Jane and I loved the seamstress very much. 
She was a pale, sorrowful-looking girl, very shy 
and quiet, and I can remember now, she had the 
look which those wear who have to fight young and 
fiercely with the world. 

But sometimes we would coax her to join in our 
plays, and her face would brighten, and her laugh 
break out gleefully as Abbie Jane's or my own, 
and occasionally we would draw our stools around 
her, and she would tell us stories of her old home 
in the country, and of her mother, over whose head 
the spring dandelions had grown yellow for half a 
dozen years. One day it was cold and stormy, 
with the wind beating up the thick, white flakes of 
snow against the windows, and Miss Stone (this was 
the seamtress’s name) was very grave and sad. 

Abbie Jane did not observe this, as I did, for 
she was greatly out of humor, as her father had 
promised to take her out of town that day to visit 
her cousin, but the snow-fall had prevented this. 














There was a dark cloud on Abbie Jane’s bright 
face all the day. She seemed disposed to find fault 
with everything and everybody, for this one dis- 
cord drowned all the harmonies God had gathered 
around her life. 

She tossed her playthings about petulantly, she 
moved round the room restless and discontented, 


¢ and two or three times she spoke sharp and un- 


kindly to the seamstress. 

I still see the grieved, sad look settling on the pale 
face, that bent over the stitching, and I wanted to 
speak of this to Abbie Jane, but I was a timid child, 
and always stood in some awe of my companion’s 
dominant character. 

The night gathered early, and the seamstress 
commenced folding her work. “Why, Miss Stone, 
you aren't going out to-night in this dreadful 
storm?” I exclaimed. “If Mrs. Marks were here, 
she wouldn’t let you, any how,” for Abbie Jane's 
mother was passing a month in Baltimore. “ Yes, 
I must go home to-night.” she answered in a reso- 
lute voice, as she tied on her straw bonnet, pausing 
once or twice to press her hand to her side. So 
after Miss Stone had pinned on her shawl, I went up 
and kissed her, as we always did when she left, but 
Abbie Jane stood moodily by the table, drumming 
with her fingers on the top. 

“Abbie Jane, aren’t you going to kiss me to- 
night?” asked the seamstress in an eager, troubled 
voice, that at any other time would have touched 
the little girl’s heart, I am certain. But now she 
only turned away, answering, “I shan’t kiss any- 
body to-night.” The seamstress bent down her head 
quickly, but I saw the sudden quiver of her lip, and 
the tears springing up to her eyelashes. 

“Qh, Abbie Jane, do kiss Miss Stone; you'll make 
her feel bad, if you don’t,” I pleaded. 

“T shan’t, either,” twitching her arm angrily 
away from me. ‘I just wish you'd let me alone, 
Mary.” 

“Yes, let heralone,” said Miss Stone, and without 
speaking another word, she went out of the room, 
out of the house, to battle her way home, through 
the cold, and snow, and wind. 

That night Abbie Jane and I slept together, and 
after we were tucked up nicely in our little crib, 
and heard the storm shivering against the windows, 
the little girl drew up close to me, and whispered, 
“T do wish, Mary, I’d kissed Miss Stone, before she 
went home to-night; I'll tell her so, too, when she 
comes to-morrow.” But when the morrow came, 
the seamstress did not come with it. Abbie Jane 
was uneasy and anxious all that day; so was L 
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But the next day passed, and the next, bringing 3 


no tidings of the seamstress. At last Mrs. Marks 
returned, and at her little daughter’s earnest solici- 
tation, she sent round a messenger to Miss Stone’s, 
to learn what had become of her. 

The girl returned, saying that the seamstress lay 
at the point of death, with the lung fever, and “och! 
sure,” she said, with her broad Hibernian brogue, 
“it’s a pitiful sight to see her stretch out her thin 
arms and cry ‘kiss me once, just once, Abbie Jane!’ 
and nobody but her old father with his gray hairs 
tangling about his face to hear her.” 

And then, with a great sob, Abbie Jane threw 
herself into her mother's arms, and prayed her that 
she might see Miss Stone once more. 

And Mrs. Marks was a tender-hearted woman, 
and she answered, “ We will go there together, my 
little girl.” Two chambers, scrupulously neat, but 
very plainly furnished, in the upper part of a tall, 
wooden building, formed the home of the seamstress. 

She lay in the back chamber. She lifted her 
head when we entered—her head over which the 
death mildew was gathering. 

Abbie Jane sprang forward, and wound her arms 
around Miss Stone’s neck. “Have you come to 
kiss me?” murmured the dying woman, and the 
little girl’s lips dropped down kisses as fast as her 
tears did on the white face—the white face that laid 
itself heavily back on the pillow, never to rise up 
again. 

But an old man, old with both years and suffering, 
leaned over it very tenderly, and his long gray hairs 
swept the cold cheeks as he cried, “‘ My darling, do 
not leave your old father.” 

It was many days before the old smile danced 
back into Abbie Jane’s eyes, and the sad lesson she 
had learned was never forgotten. 

She was very kind to the bereaved old man, 
making him visits, and carrying him presents every 
week, but this did not last long, for in a little while 
he went to his daughter, with his hand laid in its 
final blessing on the head of Abbie Jane Marks. 
She had made his last days very pleasant ones to 
him. “ He will tell her, Mary, when he gets home 
to Heaven, how I have tried to make him happy, 
and she will forgive me, I know she will, because I 
didn’t kiss her that day, but oli! how I wish I’d done 
it,” said the little girl, many times afterward, as she 
buried her face wet with warm tears in my lap. 





LITTLE BY LITTLE. 


Litre by little,” an acorn said, 
As it slowly sank in its mossy bed. 
“T am improving every day, 
Hidden deep in the earth away.” 
Little by little, each day it grew; 
Little by little, it sipped the dew; 
Downward it sent out a threadlike root; 
Up in the air sprung a tiny shoot. 
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Day after day, and year after yedr, 

Little by little, the leaves appear; 

And the slender branches spread far and wide, 
Till the mighty oak is the forest’s pride. 


Far down in the depths of the dark, blue sea, 
An insect train work ceaselessly ; 

Grain by grain, they are building well, 
Each one alone in its little cell, 
Moment by moment, and day by day, 
Never stopping to rest or to play. 

Rocks upon rocks they are rearing high, 
Till the top looks out on the sunny sky; 
The gentle wind and the balmy air, 
Little by little, bring verdure there; 
Till the summer sunbeams gaily smile 
On the buds and flowers of the coral isle. 


“Little by little,” said a thoughtful boy, 

“Moment by moment, I'll well employ, 

Learning a little every day, 

And not epending all my time in play. 

And still this rule in my mind shall dwell, 

‘Whatever I do, I will do it well.’ 

Little by little, I’ll learn to know 

The treasured wisdom of long ago; 

And one of these days perhaps we'll soe 

That the world will be the better for me.” 

And do not you think that this simple plan 

Made him a wise and a useful man? 
Woodworth's Youths’ Cabinet. 





PARLOR PASTIMES, 


To MAKE A STRING APPEAR BLACK AND Waite 
ALTERNATELY.—This puzzle is formed of a piece of 
elder, about three fnches and a half long, with the 
pith removed;.a hole is bored across near one end, 
and a pin fastened crossways at the other end. A 
piece of cord is passed in at one hole, round the pin, 
and out at the opposite hole. Knots being made at 
the ends, the cord is pulled through as far it will go, 
and all the part exposed stained black; when drawn 
back this portion will be concealed, the cord seem- 
ing to go in black and come out white. A second 
cord is sometimes arranged at the opposite end, 
with a needle so attached as to be thrust from the 
end and inflict a slight puncture. The ends may be 
covered with volyet, and the rest bound over with 


silk, 





Ir Queen Victoria gave Prince Albert a kiss, and 
he returned it, what public building would it name? 
—Ans. Royal Exchange 

What wig cannot a barber make ?—Ans. Earwig, 

Why is a horse constantly ridden, and never fed, 
not likely to be starved ?—Ans. He has a bit always 
in his mouth. 

Who dare sit before the king with his hat on? 
—Ans. A coachman. 
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A ROOT OF MUCH ILL-HEALTH AND OTHER EVILS. 


Many parents indulge their children in practices 
by which habits are formed, which produce, as a 
natural and necessary consequence, sooner or latter, 
results of a most lamentable and destructive kind. 
The practices to which we refer consist in the free 
consumption of sweetmeats and all kinds of con- 
feetionary, at all times of day, and the loading and 
abusing of the stomach, between meals, with apples 
and other fruits, nuts, rich cake, and “ pieces” of 
all kinds. We fear that there are far more parents 
who are guilty of doing a serious injury to their 
children in this respect, than there are those who 
act more wisely, and more in accordance with the 
dictates of reason and the laws of health. It is our 
settled persuasion, also, that there are few practices, 
habits, or other causes which contribute as much as 
those referred to, to the production of that very 
marked and very general degeneracy of health 
among the people of the United States, which has 
lately attracted so much attention, and led not a few 
to utter such words of warning as Miss Beecher has 
done in her very valuable “Letters to the People, 
on Health and Happiness,” which ought to be read 
and reflected upon by every parent, every patriot, 
and every philanthropist in the land, as well as by 
those who are suffering from those forms of disease 
and ill-health to which Miss Beecher has given 
more especial attention. 

With this conviction of the perniciousness of the 
practices and habits which we have mentioned, we 
would fall short of the performance of what we feel 
to be a duty, if we did not embrace every appro- 
priate opportunity to utter our most earnest and 
most solemn protest against them. We ‘must pro- 
nounce the practice of giving confectionary or sweet- 
meats to children foolish and hurtful; evil, and the 
root or source of evil continually. He that benevo- 
lently framed the human body as the tenement and 
servant of the soul, has pronounced the same judg- 
ment and the same protest, in regard to this prac- 
tice in hundreds and thousands of instances, in the 
sufferings and ailments which the practice brings 
upon its votaries and victims. This Providential 
protest has too often been unheeded, for the same 
reason that other protests from the same Authority 
and Guardian Protector have, also, been unattended 
to, and which is very plainly and forcibly expressed 
by an ancient writer, who has said; “ Because judg- 
ment against an evil work is not executed speedily, 
therefore the hearts of the children of men are fully 
set in them to do evil.” We are satisfied that the 
cravings for rich and. highly-seasoned food, and for 
other gratifications of the palate, which are so 
general, and so unbecoming to the eye of reason 
among adults, and which so often lead to expendi- 











what would be so much better spent in a very 
different way, have their origin.in the practices 
commenced in youth, and fostered rather than re- 
strained by so many foolish parents and friends(?) of 
children. Yea, we are confident that early-begun 
practices and habits of this kind have often led to 
evils of a more tragical and lamentable kind than 
the foolish destruction of property and health to 
which we have just referred. The evil career of 
the late Prof. Webster, whose trial and execution 
attracted so much attention a few years ago, we are 
much inclined to think, had its commencement in 
the foolish indulgences of a fond but unwise mother. 
Prof. W. was an only son, and, aceording to reliable 
testimony, the mother gratified to the utmost extent 
the childish cravings of her son for sweetmeats, con- 
fectionary and other gratifications of the palate. 
Thus, we doubt not, was formed and fostered that 
passion for high living and sensual indulgences of 
all kinds which stuck by him to the very last, and 
led him even in prison, and at a most critical time 
too while there, to be very particular in his orders 
about his next day’s dinner, and the quality of his 
cigars. This passion led him to expenditures be- 
yond his means, and this to incurring debts which 
he could not pay, and this to the murder of his 
creditor. 





SOWING IN YOUTH AND REAPING IN 
OLD AGE. 


Tue venerable Col. Thomas H. Benton, of Mis- 
souri, who has sustained the office of Senator of that 
State uninterruptedly for the long space of thirty 
years, has lately visited several towns and cities in 
the Northern and Eastern States, and lectured and 
spoken in public on several occasions. Col. Benton 
is now in his seventy-fifth year, but seems to be 
unimpaired either in bodily or mental vigor. He 
is, indeed, a fine specimen of a vigorous and active 
old age, of which there are but few examples. Ina 
lecture before the young men of Boston, Col. B. 
alluded to the circumstance of his unusual vigor 
and health at his advanced age, and stated that he 
had been so far quite exempt from any of the usual 
infirmities of age. This remarkable buoyancy and 
exemption from the infirmities which are so common 
in the few who reach an age beyond that which the 
Psalmist has assigned as the usual limit of life, Col. 
B. aseribed to the temperate habits of his early life. 
Franklin, he said, was once nicknamed the American 
Aquatic, because he drank nothing but water. In 
that respect he had imitated Franklin. He had 
totally abstained for the first half of his life, and 
had been quite temperate for the latter part of it. 


tures in the confectionary stores and elsewhere, of } And he had not only abstained from all liquors, 
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whether spirituous, vinous or fermented, and from 
everything of the kind, but he had kept himself free 
from every kind of dissipation. He stated that he 
knew no game whatever, and that to this moment 
he could not tell, when looking at a party playing 
cards, which was the losing and which the winning 
party. He had often sat up, he said, all night, 
watching the sick, on military duty, and a book—a 
BooK—had been enough to keep him awake; he 
had never resorted to anything more stimulating, 
nor had he ever spent a single night in dissipation 
of any kind. 

The example of Col. Benton, is certainly one 
which is well deserving of attention and imitation, 
especially by young men. We fear it has but few 
parallels among our political men. John Quincy 
Adams was, however, a similar example of the effect 
of temperate habits in youth in securing a vigorous 
old age. A remarkable instance of his self-control 
and obedience to the dictates of reason, and of the 
laws of health, is the fact, that after long addiction 
to the use of tobacco, he had broken up the habit; 
an act which, though it cost some effort, had added, 
he thought, as much as ten years to his life. 





PERNICIOUS EFFECTS OF TOBACCO. 


In reference to the pernicious effects of tobacco, 
we are reminded by the above fact as to J. Q. 
Adams of a statement made recently by a French 
physician, M. Solly, who has paid much attention 
to diseases of the brain, and written thereon. Ine 
late clinical lecture on softening of the brain, he 
cautioned his students against smoking, and the use 
of tobacco in any form; and advised them to dis- 
abuse the minds of their patients of the idea that 
the use of it was harmless. From his large ex- 
perience in diseases of the brain, he felt warranted 
in pronouncing smoking a most noxious habit. He 
stated that he knew of no other single cause or 
agent that tended so much to produce disease of 
that organ, both functional and organic, as exces- 
sive use of tobacco. 





SOUND SLEEP. 


Any man who can bound out of bed as soon as he 
wakes of a mid-winter’s morning is worth some- 
thing; no fear of his not making his way through 
the world creditably, because he has the elements 
of a promptitude, decision and energy, which 
guarantee success. To invalids we make a com- 
fortable suggestion worth knowing. If you have 
force of will enough to keep you from taking a 
second nap—and it is the “second nap” which 
makes its baneful influence felt on multitudes—it is 
better for you to lie awhile and think about it, until 
that feeling of weariness passes out of the limbs 
which you so commonly feel. But to sleep soundly, 
and to feel rested and refreshed when you wake up 
ofa morning, four things are essential— 
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1. Go to bed with feet thoroughly dry and warm, 

2. Take nothing for supper but some cold bread 
and butter, and a single cup of weak warm tea of 
any kind. 

3. Avoid over fatigue of body. 

4. For the hour preceding bedtime, dismiss every 
engrossing subject from the mind, and let it be em- 
ployed about something soothing and enlivening in 
cheerful thankfulness.—Hadl’s IV. Y. Journal of 
Health. 





THE INFLUENCE OF THE SUN’S RAYS IN 
CONSUMPTION. 


WE copy the following remarks from the Boston 
Medical Journal, in which they are credited to Dr. 
Coventry, as forming a portion of an address de- 
livered before the State Medical Society :—“ There 
is one subject which requires a more extended 
notice than it has usually received from our sys- 
tematic writers. I refer to the influence of the sun’s 
rays. Every physiologist knows how absolutely 
necessary they are to the growth of plants, and 
the etiolating effect their absence or withdrawal 
has upon the complexion. Is it unreasonable to sup- 
pose that they muy have some influence in causing 
or preventing tuberculosis? It seems well estab- 
lished, that tubercles may be produced in animals 
by confining them in close and dark apartments, on 
a meagre diet. Dr. Hall says that by this means he 
produced fatty degenerations in animals, which he 
considers analagous to, if not identical with, tuber- 
culosis. In the city where I reside, there was an 
office connected with a large mercantile establish- 
ment, so situated that the sun never shone upon it. 
It was in the rear of the building, with a single 
window, and that so surrounded with buildings as to 
exclude the sun. The occupants of the office died, 
one after another, until the proprietors became 
alarmed, and had the office removed to another 
part of the building. One of the occupants I at- 
tended, when in the last stage of his disease. He 
entered the office a strong, healthy man, with no 
hereditary tendency to the disease, and temperate 
and regular in all his habits; but in less than two 
years he was carried like his predecessors, to the 
grave, a victim to consumption. In his case I was 
never able to discover any cause, unless it was 
occupying that fatal office, where he was book- 
keeper.” 





Never go to a full table during bodily exhaus- 
tion. The wisest thing you can do under such cir- 
cumstances, is to take a cracker and a cup of warm 
tea, either black or green, and no more. In ten 
minutes you feel a degree of refreshment and liveli- 
ness, which will be pleasantly surprising to you; 
not of the transient kind which a glass of liquor 
affords, but permanent; for the tea gives present 
stimulus and a little strength, and before it subsides, 


$ nutriment begins to be drawn from the meal. 
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THE YOUNG GOVERNESS. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Having procured a governess for the children— 
even if she were not all that was expected in the 
individual who was to fill so important a place—our 
fashionable mother felt a weight of care removed 
from her shoulders. She could now go out when she 
pleased, and stay as long as she pleased, and not suf- 
fer from the troubl i that she 
was neglecting her children—a species of derelic- 
tion that never escaped the watchful eyes of Uncle 
John, who had no hesitation about speaking plainly. 

Miss Harper's experiences with the children on 
the first and second days, were not-.very encoura- 
ging ; and this was particularly so in the case of 
Agnes, whose conduct towards her was exceedingly 
offensive. 

On the third morning, this young lady positively 
refused to give her French recitation at the time 
required by Miss Harper, declaring that it was her 
wish to take a music lesson. She had overheard 
her mother and Uncle John conversing on the sub- 
ject of Miss Harper’s authority over the children, 
on which occasion Mrs. Dainty had said : 

“T will have no iron rule with Agnes. Miss Har- 
per must treat her with that respectful considera- 
tion to which a young lady in her position is enti- 
tled. There must be no petty domineering; no or- 
dering with upstart authority; no laying down of 
law.” 

“Do you expect to be always present with Miss 
Harper in the school-room ?” Uncle John asked qui- 
etly, as if he was really in earnest, 

“Of course not! What a preposterous idea!” 
replied Mrs. Dainty. 

“Then Miss Harper must have authority in your 
absence.” Uncle John spoke very decidedly. 

“ Agnes will never submit to any authority from 
her.” 

_ “Why not from her, pray?” 

“Because Agnes has reached an age when she 
can comprehend the wide difference between their 
respective stations. She is almost a young lady.” 

“You are a weak woman, Madeline,” said Uncle 
John—“a very weak woman, and I am almost out 
of patience with you. Now, do you wish to know, 
plainly, how I regard this matter?” 

“Not particularly.” Mrs. Dainty gaped as she 
spoke. 

“You shall know, for all your well-bred indiffe- 
rence,” said Unele John, a little sharply. “In my 
opinion, Miss Harper is in every way the superior 
to Madeline; and if I am not vastly mistaken, will 
in a few years be recognised, in society, as supe- 
rior.” 





“ Society !? Mrs. Dainty curled her lip. “ What 
do you mean by society ?” 

“Something more perhaps than you mean,” was 
answered. ‘Men and women, recognised by com- 
mon consent, as superior to the mass.” 

“Well, you can talk as you please, and think as 
you please, Uncle John; but I’m not going to have 
Agnes domineered over by this plebeian girl, and 
if she attempts any thing of the kind, she will get 
her immediate dismissal.” 

All of this was heard by Agnes, who very natu- 
rally made up her mind to be the director of her 
own studies, in the absence of her mother. 

“T wish to take my music lesson now,” she said, 
when the governess asked for her French recitation. 

“From twelve to one is the hour for music,” re- 
plied Miss Harper mildly, yet firmly, fixing her eye 
steadily upon the eye of Agnes. There was some- 
thing in the expression of that eye which the young 
lady had never seen before, and which held her as 
by a kind of fascination. It was not anger, nor re- 
buke, nor sternness; but the quiet power of a su- 
perior mind over that of an inferior. Agnes tried 
to withdraw her gaze, but it seemed impossible tu 
do so. A strange feeling of respect, almost awe, 
eame stealing into her heart, and repressing her 
dominant selfhood. When Miss Harper withdrew 
her steady gaze, Agnes almost caught her breath, 
so marked was the sense of relief that followed. 

“ Madeline, dear,” said Miss Harper in a cheerful, 
pleasant vvice, speaking to the younger sister— 
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“Shall I hear you read now?” 

Madeline came smiling to her side, and lifting 
her book to her face, read the lesson which had 
been given to her. 

“Very well done! You are improving already ” 
Miss Harper spoke so encouragingly, that Madeline 
looked up into her kind face, and said, without 
thinking of the place and the occasion, “Thank 
you!” The young governess had already opened a 
way into her heart. ; 

“ Now, Agnes,” said Miss Harper, “if you are.ready 
with your French lesson, I will hear it.” She speke 
kindly and cheerfully, fixing her eyes, at the same 
time, steadily upon her, and with the same look of 
quiet power which had subdued her a little while 
before. 

“TI would rather take my music lesson first.” 
Agnes cquid not yield without a show of resistance. 
Something was due to pride. 

“The hours of study were fixed, in consultation 
with your mother,” said Miss Harper mildly, “and 
“it is my duty as well as yours to act in conformity 
therewith.” 

“ Oh, mother won’t care!” Agnes spoke with ani- 
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mation. “If I prefer this hour to twelve, it will be George wasall attention. Already the unpleasant 
all tht same to her.” lines of frowning disobedience were fading from his 
“Your mother don’t care for her word, Agnes!” § childish countenance, and a gentle, earnest look 
Miss Harper spoke in a tone of surprise. coming into his eyes. 
*“T didn’t mean that,” was answered with some “ After this little boy’s mother died,” went on the 


little confusion of manner. “I only meant that if 3 governess, “there was nobody in the house to love 
she knew I preferred one time to another, she would § him as she had done. His father was absent all 
not hesitate to gratify my wishes.” day, and very often did not get home in the evening 

“Very well. We will consult her this evening,” $ until poor little Willy was fast asleep in bed. As it 
said Miss Harper. “And if she consents to a new $ would not do to leave Willy alone with the cook 
arrangement of the study-hours, I will make no ob- ¢ and chambermaid, his father got a governess, who 
jection. But at present, both you and I are bound 3 was to have the care of him, and teach him all his 
to observe existing rules. I have no power to 3 lessons. Now, it so happened, that this governess 
change them, if I would. So, come up to the line $ was not kind and good, as Willy's mother had been— 
cheerfully, to-day, and to morrow we will both be { but was selfish and cruel. She gave him long, hard 
governed by your mother’s decision.” lessons, and if he did not get them—which he often 

Agnes was subdued. Without a sign of hesitation ; could not—would punish him cruelly, sometimes by 
she went on with her lesson in French, and said it } shutting him up in a dark closet, sometimes by 
all the better for this little contention, through $ making him go without eating, and sometimes by 
which she came with an entirely new impression of 2 whipping him. And all the while she managed to 





Miss Harper. make Willy's father believe that she was kind and 
When the young teacher came to George, this 3 good to him. P 

little reprobate would do nothing that was required “Poor little Willy! He grew pale and sad-look- 

of him. His book he had, from the commencement 3 ing, and no wonder. I was at the house one day—” 

of the school hours, refused to open; replying to “Oh! Miss Harper! Did you know him?” said 


every request of Miss Harper to do so, with a sullen ; George, with a countenance full of interest. 
“ Ain’t a going to.” ; “Yes, dear, I knew little Willy; and I knew his 

“Now, George, you will say your lesson,” said § mother before she died. As I was just raying, I 
Miss Harper, in a pleasant tone. called one day at the house. A few months after 
“ Ain’t a going to,” replied the little fellow, pout- ; his mother was taken away from him, and as the 
ing out his lips, and scowling from beneath his knit { servant opened the door for me, I heard the voice of 
brows. ; Willy, and he was crying bitterly. All at once the 

“0, yes; George will say his lesson.” voice was hushed to a low, smothered sound. 

* Ain't a going to.” “¢ What’s the matter with Willy?’ I asked; and 

“0, yes, Georgie,” said Agnes, now coming to the ¢ the servant answered that she supposed the governess 
aid of Miss Harper. “Say your lesson.” 3 was putting him into the dark closet again. In an 

“ Ain’t a going to.” His lips stuck out farther, ; instant there seemed to stand before me the child’s 
and his brow came lower over his eyes. dead mother, and she pointed upwards with her 

“Come, Georgie, do say your lesson,” urged Agnes. finger. I did not stop to think, but ran up stairs 

“ Ain't a going to." The resolute will of the ? into the nursery, where I found the governess sit- 
child had no other expression. ting by the window, with a book in her hand. 

“Tl tell mother,” said Agnes. “* Where’s Willie?’ I demanded. She started, 

“Don’t care! Tell her! You wouldn't say your } and looked very much surprised, and a little angry. 
lesson.” But I was in earnest. 

440, yes, Georgie. Agnes did say her lesson like “Where's Willy ?’ Irepeated my question more 
a girl; and so did Madeline.” Miss Harper ; sternly. As she did not stir, I went quickly across 
showed not the least excitement. Her voice was } the room and opened a closet door, which I found 
calm; and her manner even. “ Now say yours.” locked, with the key on the outside. There, lying 

“ Ain’t a going to.” "The persistent little rebel { on his face, was the dear child. I took him up in 
had no idea of capitulation.” my arms, and turned his face to the light. It was 

“T knew a little boy once” pale as marble. I thought he was dead. 

There was such a pleasant, story-telling tone in “* Bring me‘some water,’ I called, in a loud, quick 
the voice of Miss Harper, that George was betrayed { voice. The frightened governess fled from the room, 
into looking up into her face, when she fixed his { but soon returned with water. I threw it into the 
eye, as she had, not long before, fixed the eye of his dear child’s face, and rubbed his hands and feet.’ In 
self-willed sister. a few minutes he began to breathe. 

“I knew a little boy once,” she repeated, “who “*Give him to me, now,’ said the governess, en- 
had no mother. Before he was as old as you are 3 deavoring to lift him from my arms. But I said 
now, his mother died and went to Heaven. Poor, } ‘No—cruel woman” she looked angry, but I was 
dear little fellow! it was a sad day for him when 3 not moved. ‘Untie my bonnet strings,’ said I to the 
his good mother died and left him to the care of ; chambermaid ; and the girl took off my bonnet. 

“* Jenny,’ said I to the chambermaid—I knew 
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her name. ‘Jenny, I want you to go for Willy’s 
father.’ 

“ Jenny did not hesitate a minute. ‘ There’s no 
use in sending for his father,’ said the governess, 
But, we didn’t mind what she said. When Willy's 
father came she was gone. He was very much. dis- 
tressed when he saw his dear little boy, and. very 
angry when I told him about the dark closet... After 
that I became Willy’s nurse and teacher... But he 
did not stay with us very long. The angels came 
for him one lovely summer evening, and bore him 
up to the heavenly land; and he is now happy 
again with his mother.” ' 


fears came into the eyes of all the children when } 


Y 
, 
, 
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Florence Harper ceased speaking. She had found 
» the way to their hearts; and not only this, had lifted 
> for them just so much of the veil that concealed her 
true character, as to let them see enough to win 
something of loye, and thing of respectful con- 
sideration. 

The book was still inthe hand of George, and as 
he let his eyes fall from the face of Miss Harper, 
they rested on the open page. Nothing was said by 
the latter. A few moments of silence passed, and 
then George, in a low, but rather earnest voice, 
said over his lesson. 

The young governess had conquered. 
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BY GENIO C. SCOTT. 


OS™ See the picture-plate. 

Lapy on THE Lert.—We have now left off furs; 
even velvets are in questionable taste, according 
to the acceptable emblems of floral nature for 
feminine costuming in America, which is to robe 
with numerous thin plies, like leaves or flowers, in- 
stead of a heavy covering of two or three graduated 
thicknesses. The world is alike, throughout, in its 
divisions of “the powers that be,” only that they 
are diversely named. The ladies constitute the 
noblessc of this free land, because we have none but 
them above us to love and honor, and man will have 
an earthly idol. If you seek for refinement in the 
eastern hemisphere, you must go to find it to the 
nobility, and the class it patronises from graceful 
favor; but if you would seek for refinement in this 
country, you will find it with the ladies, for they 
constitute the only exclusive class. The masculine 
portion of humanity has to grapple with stubborn, 
material facts, of a didactic nature, while the femi- 
nine portion is the poetical and pictorial ornamen- 
tation which renders life, after all, a pleasure, be- 
cause they diversify nature by the assistance of art. 
This brings us to the necessity of the gift-offerings 
of fashion, which has its origin and object in a 
deeper foundation than that of caprice on the one 
hand, or the prevention of monotony on the other. 

Over GARMENTS.—The mantilla on the left 
figure may be properly said to be of a medium 
style, for there are three of similar eut which reach 
in tasseled points down the front and back, to within 
a foot of the bottom of the dress. The cut is in the 
casaque form, with flowing sleeves, the neck, sleeve- 
ends, and bottom edged with a border of velvet and 
fringe,* enlivened with small jets, or with velvet 








acorns. It is lined, interlined, and quilted; the 
outside being of porlt de sove,and the linings of 
sarsenet ; and the color may be either black, blue, 
brown, lavender, or lilac; dependent upon the age 
and complexion of the wearer, as also upon the fact 
of whether it is intended as the only over garment; 
it which latter case it had best be black, though 
lilac and lavender are always choice spring colors, 
and never more in favor than now. 

We may here observe that the ladies of best taste 
in New York confine themselves to two styles of cloak 
for promenade, and one as a sortie de bal. One 
style of the first is a long, black, cloth cloak, with 
a hood similar to a mourning cloak, and reaching 
as low; and it cannot be denied that its modest 
unobtrusiveness enhances the charm of a really 
pretty face and figure. It extends to within a foot 
of the carpet, and is cut rather scant and plain, 
with no ornament but cords and tassels to close it at 
the neck, and a tassel at the point of the hood or 
capuchin. The other style is an ample mantilla of 
black, blue, or purple velvet, with large wings as 
sleeves, and the fullness of the body is gathered in 
at the waist, below which it falls in long, tasseled 
points in front and in the back, and a hood also 
finishes the top of this garment. The sortie de dal, 
or opera, is a short round cloak, of the talma genws, 
and the only cloak of that kind admissible, for 
talmas have gone into routine. It hasa large hood, 
lined with pink or blue silk, the material of the 
cloak being a white or sky-blue thibet. The edges 
are elaborately braided or embroidered, and its silk 
linings are intended as enlivening pictorial reliefs, 
It is nothing more than a deep round cape with @ 
hood. 
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Dress.—The dasqie-shaped bodice is losing favor, 
and the pointed bodies with a knot of ribbon at the 
waist behind is the style for rodes, except those for 
full, or ball toclette. There are two styles of sleeve 
in favor, one tapering from a gathered head at the 
arm-hole, to a near fit at the wrist, over the end of 
which and the top of the glove, is worn a wristlet, or 
net cuff, from four to eight inches deep, and edged 
with velvet. This finish is both neat and com- 
fortable for street wear. The other isa sleeve 
formed of two large balloon puffs, ending with a frill 
or ruffle of the same, disclosing the lace under- 
sleeve and partly disguising the bracelet. The body 
is plain and high at the neck. The skirt is full, 
relieved by longitudinal guclls, or pyramidal rows 
of ruffles of ribbons on silk velvet a shade darker 
blue than the dress. We may add that this style 
of dress appears well of black taffetas, purple droguet, 
imperial blue, or sea green. 

Bonnet.—This hat of pink silk is copied from 
the style of Miss Dorsie’s spring fashion, and she is 
for New York what Alexandrine is for Paris! 
The curtain still remains very deep, and spring 
flowers mixing with the blonde in front, vie with the 
ends of divers gay colored feathers on the crown. 
The edgings and bands on the border and crown are 
often of velvet epingle, or even of satin as a slight 
relief, but always of the same color as the hat, and 
the hat should be selected to harmonise with the 
complexion, and pink, or any color of a carmine 
nuance, heightens and enlivens, while pale blue and 
gray deaden the complexion. 


Lavy on tae Ricut.—Dress of amber color 
taffetas, double jupe for promenade. This style of 
skirt is more favorably received in Fifth and Lex- 
ington Avenues than any other; for a plain skirt 
over a crinoline or hooped petticoat, is rather too 
balloony in appearance; and numerous flounces do 
not enliven the skirt which is so distended as to 
deprive it of drapery; thus the double skirt, here 
presented, is the accommodation entered into by 
and between hvops and flounces, until the enormous 
inflations partially collapse. The high body is very 
plain, closing up the front with a row of turquoise 
or amber-colored passamenterie buttons, and the 
sleeves are trimmed with gimp, as are also, fre- 
quently, the edges of the skirts; but an edging of 
velvet is still often seen, and which was held in 
such high favor throughout the past winter. 

Lace collars are narrow and not so elaborately 
embroidered as they have been recently, but in the 
styles of the middle ages and of Louis XV. This is 
also the case with the under-sleeves. Lace boots 
match the color of the dress. Drab and russet kid 
gloves for morning wear, a light lemon nuance, or 
straw-color, for full toilet, white for a bride or 
bridesmaid, black for. mourning, and purple for 
half-mourning. 

Goods for mourning are black crape, bombazine, 
grenadine, and black taffetas is employed for edgings 
and trimmings. For half-mourning, purple and 
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mixtures of black and white, and black and purple 
colors, are the wear. 

Capot or BuvE Bonnet.—This “duck of a 
bonnet” is trimmed with Jdlonde, ribbons and 
feathers, and it is made of light blue taffetas, with 
brides of moire ribbon to match. As plaid silks 
are growing in favor for dresses, we begin to see 
a tendency to plaid ribbons entering into the com- 
position of some pretty spring bonnets, composed of 
green and brown straws; to these, wide plaid rib- 
bons form beautiful brides. The curtain is still 
as deep or deeper than ever. 

Last month we hoped to be able to furnish the 
readers of the Home Magazine with a list of the 
spring styles of goods in this number, but we must 
defer it until the next, when we shall be sure to 
give a full catalogue and descriptions of the styles 
most favorably received. The April number is gene- 
rally the most important one of the spring season, 
for by that time the spring fashions become set, and 
the summer ones indicated; so that we are enabled 
to give the marked peculiarities in cut, goods, and 
make-up for the genial season. 





HINTS ON WINTER DRESS. 


BY A LONDON MODISTE. 


As a change of dress is now necessary, a few re- 
marks respecting taste and fashion may to some be 
acceptable. Flounces and double skirts are much 
admired. There is, however, one disadvantage with 
regard to these winter dresses, for flounces make @ 
very heavy skirt; the better or more expensive the 
material, the more heavy the skirt. Plain skirts, 
handsomely trimmed with velvet or plush, are quite 
a lady’s dress. Double skirts are not too heavy, 
and are pretty. I have seen some double skirts 
made with lining joined to the lower part; but 
should the upper skirt be blown up, it is not neat 
to see a lining. The two skirts should be whole to 
the waist. Dress skirts of any kind are much more 
comfortable to wear than they have been for years 
past. The skirts being loose from the jackets, so 
much slope is not required, as the skirt must come 
under the front of the jacket. Your skirt being 
fastened round your waist, you can better support 
the weight than when it is hanging off the hips; the 
dragging of a heavy skirt below the waist must be 
a most uncomfortable feeling. 

These remarks are written for those ladies, who 
take walking exercise; by those who seldom move 
ten yards from their own door, a dress of any fash- 
ion may be worn. Skirts are frequently put on a 
sloped band; this band resembles the lower part 
of a jacket; it is cut in shape to fit on the hips and 
round the body; it sometimes enables the jacket to 
set smoother and better. Skirts should be nicely 
plaited ; there may be some persons who think the 
appearance is preferable to comfort. I cannot re- 
commend anything but a nicely plaited skirt, into 
the old-fashioned strait band. 
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dle I will now give a few ideas on the jackets. Jack- ; the sleeve is headed by two rows of insertion and 
ets are made longer, and much handsomer than they } slightly caught up on the forearm by bows of plain i 
m4 were last year. Longer and fuller sleeves are worn. satin ribbon. Lappet of English embroidery forms | 
m9 Three frills quite full, cut on the strait Pier first ve the cape. | 
ut in the arm-hole, the other two are deep enoug <r 
“* 2 form a handsome sleeve. Three puffs are still GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 
" worn, the puffs to begin at the arm-hole. Another Every lady of good taste who is accustomed to i 
7 elegant sleeve is a plain piece of material plaited } move in society, must be aware of the vast impor- 
nf about three inches down from the arm-hole. The 3 tance of adapting her dress to the occasion on which 
jackets are cut much longer below the waist, than 3 it is worn. Morning dress is not evening dress; nor id 
they were last year. The new braces on the jack- is the same style of costume which may be appro- i 
ets are in the shape of a low body-trimming, or $ priate for the carriage, suitable for walking; espe- 
cf bertha, in front; the point is on the middle of the 2 cially at the present season, when everything of a i 
tT chest, and half-way down the back. To many 3 very showy or costly character contrasts somewhat i 
24 figures this is very becoming, and newer than the incongruously with the foggy atmosphere and the | 
of long braces. Broad fringe, three or four inches deep, 2 muddy streets. But out-door walking dress should | | 
. round the shoulders of the jacket, is very handsome; } be adapted to the time as well as to the occasion. 
x it is not necessary to have the same width fringe § A recherche style of dress, which would be very much \} 
: on any other part of the jacket. Sewing-silk fringe } out of place at ten in the morning, may be perfectly 
| is what is worn. proper and consistent with good taste at a later pe- 
d —. riod of the day. When a lady is seen at an early 
. CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. hour in the morning wearing a dress of moire an- 
Toilet of the Little Girl_—Dress of velvet de laine, tique, 7s rich flounced silk robe of bright and gay 
of azure blue color, striped down the skirt with vel- hues, with a bonnet resting on the back of her head 
vet, plaided in black, Indian red, and yellowish and adorned with thowy —— or feathers, ait 
green. The ends of the sleeves and bottom of the on to exclaim, “Where can ee w 4 
sack are trimmed with gimp and velvet ball buttons ; pr tanehoe! Where can she have ene from? zine 
‘ the same buttons trimming the front, and the skirt ng costume in the carly atic te! should be cha- 
8 —en tablier—is trimmed to correspond. Hat of racterised by the most rigorous simplicity. It may 
h white velvet eping/e, or light drab felt. Collar, consist of: s dp was’ of merino, 4 tod eae he gnor / 
a sleeves, jupe and pantalettes of jaconette embroi- woollen material 4% bonnet oF grey, seeded *. 
, dered. Stockings of white worsted. Boots of blue mixed straw, trimmed with dark-colored ribbon or 
4 velvet de laine, tipped with varnished leather; kid ps oe aA sg - black or grey sloth. A lady 
thus attired looks /ike a lady, and shé may walk out 
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gloves. 

Toilet of the Little Boy.—Blouse of black velvet, 
ornamented with chevrons of galoon, terminate 
with buttons of passementerie. Hat of white castor 
ornamented with feathers. Shirt and pantaloons 
of embroidered jaconette, Boots of black velvet, 
tipped with patent leather. 

Child’s Frock of English Pique, trimmed at the 
bottom of the skirt with rows of: white thread 
fancy passamenterie, set on longitudinally, as shown 
in the engraving. The rows are placed three to- 
gether, with a space between each group, and they 
ure fastened at top by large buttons. The corsage 
has a small basque trimmed in the same style as 
the edge of the skirt. It is half high, and the front 
is covered with horizontal rows of passementerie. 
The sleeves are short, open at the sides, and orna- 
mented with the same trimming. 


ELEGANT MORNING DRESS. 

Tue skirt is full and plain, with the exception of 
the front breadth, which is apron-fashion, quite down 
to the hem. This is composed of two broad inser- 
tions of English embroidery, alternating with a frill 
of an entirely different ‘pattern; the frill also en- 
circles the whole breadth. The basque corresponds, 
the chemisette being of the insertion pattern the 
bretelles, and flounce of the bands. The flounce of 
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at any early hour without exciting attention, or call- 
ing forth unpleasant remarks. Nobody will pre- 
sume to say, “ Where can she be going ?” or “ Where 
does she come from?” About the middle of the day, 
and in fine weather, the silk robe, the velvet; man- 
tle, the costly cashmere shawl, and the gay bonnet 
are worn in the right time, and in the carriage, or 
for walking (as the state of the weather may deter- 
mine) they are in the right place. 

But if early out-door morning costume (whatever 
be the rank and condition of the wearer,) should be 
marked by the most scrupulous simplicity, in-door 
morning dress, on the other hand, is by no means 
subject to the same rule. Indeed, this style. of cos- 
tume is frequently distinguished by a remarkable 
degree of richness. The loose petgnoir of pointed 
cashmere is lined with gay colored silk, and con- 
fined round the waist by a rich silk cord and tassels. 
These petgnoirs, or loose robes-de-chambre, are some- 
times made of plain as well as figured cashmere, 
and they may be trimmed up the fronts, round the 
deep cape, and at the ends of the sleeves, with plush 
or velvet, or with ‘a broad ‘band of quilted satin. 
The skirt of nansouk worn-under the peignoir is 
always ornamented with a broad border of needle- 
work, which is frequently carried up the front in 
the tablier form. The under-sleeves and collar 
should be of worked cambric ‘or nangouk muslin: 





THE HOUSEKEEPER. 
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Frescu Pot av Fev.—I cannot expect, says Soyer 
in his “ Shilling Cookery,” that this truly national 
soup of Franee can be made to perfection, or done 
with so much'care as in that country, therefore I 
have simplified it, and shall call it The French Cot- 
tage Pot au Feu, or French Soup. 

Put a gallon of water in the pot, put four pounds 
of the buttock of beef, or shin, or five pounds of the 
thick part of the leg, three tea-spoonfuls of salt, one 
of pepper, four onions, four leeks cut in pieces, two 
carrots, and two good-sized turnips, three cloves, 
one burnt onion, or three spoonfuls of coloring ; set it 
on the fire; when beginning to scum, skim it, and 
place the pot on one side of the fire. Add now and 
then a drop of cold water; it will make it cloar. 
Boil four hours. Bread sliced, put into the tureen, 
and pour the broth with some of the vegetables 
over; serve the meat separate, and the remaining 
vegetables round. 

If this simple receipt is well attended to, you will 
find it a very good soup and bouilli. If you run 
short of any of the vegetables, make it good with 
others. If no burnt onions or coloring, the soup 
will be white, instead of a sherry color; but still it 
will be good. In France they always put in half a 
pound of ox-livér to every four pounds of meat. I 
am sure they are too good judges over the water 
to spoil their soup; in fact, there the ox-liver costs 
as much as the meat—sixpence per pound—there- 
fore it is not with a view of saving, but to make it 
better. 

Pumpkin Pres witout Eaes.—As I have never 
seen the following receipt in print, says a correspon- 
dent of the Prairie Farmer, and thinking it may be 
of interest to some of your lady readers, I send it 
to you, and you may do as you see fit about pub- 
lishing it: 

Prepare the pumpkin in the same manner as when 
you used eggs; take a table-spoonfal of flour to a 
pie—mix it with some milk—stir it in the prepared 
pumpkin, and when baked you will not be able to 
tell any difference in the pies made with eggs and 
those made with flour. 

Trea Caxe.—Three cups of sugar, three eggs, one 
cup of butter, one cup of milk, a small lump of 
pearlash, and make it not quite as stiff as pound 
cake. 


Loar Caxe.—Five pounds of flour, two of sugar, 
three quarters of a pound.of lard, and the same 
quantity of butter, one pint of yeast, eight eggs, one 
one quart of milk; roll the sugar in the flour; 
add the raisins and spice after the first rising. 


Pint Caxe.—One pint of dough, one tea-cup of 
sugar, one of butter, three eggs, one tea-spoonful of 
pearlash, with raisins and spices. 


Sort GinezRBREAD.—Six tea-cups of flour, three 
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of molasses, one of cream, one of butter, one table- 
spoonful of ginger, and one of pearlash. 

Warers.—One pound of flour, quarter of a pound 
of butter, two eggs beat, one glass of wine, and a 
nutmeg. 

JumBLES.—Three pounds of flour, two of sugar, 
one of butter, eight eggs, with a little carraway 
seed; add a little milk, if the eggs are not sufficient. 

Sorr Cakes 1n LittLe Pans.—One and a half 
pound of butter rubbed into two pounds of flour, 
add one wine glass of wine, one of rose water, two 
of yeast, nutmeg, cinnamon and currants. 

Sweet Porato Warries.—Two table-spoonfuls 
of mashed potato, one of butter, one of sugar, one 
pint of milk, four table-spoonfuls of wheat flour, 
Mix well together and bake in a wafile iron. 

Ratsep WAFFLES.—Make a thick batter of milk 
and wheat flour, add four eggs, beat light a gill of 
yeast, a spoonful of butter; let it rise some hours. 

Fisn SaLap.—A very nice and elegant dish may 
be made with all kinds of cold fish, and some kinds 
shell-fish ; but the following way of dressing is for a 
small Lohster Salad, and will do for all fish salads: 
Have the bowl half filled with any kind of salad herb 
you like, either endive or lettuce, &c. Then break 
a lobster in two, open the tail, extract the meat in 
one piece, break the claws, cut the meat of both 
in small slices, about a quarter of an inch thick, 
arrange these tastefully on the salad, take out all 
the soft part from the belly, mix it in a basin with 
a tea-spoonful of salt, half of pepper, four of vinegar, 
four of oil; stir it well together, and pour on the 
salad; then cover it with two hard eggs, cut in 
slices, a few slices of cucumber, and to vary, a few 
capers and some fillets of anchovy ; stir lightly, and 
serve, or use salad sauce. 

To Kerr Suer.—Suet may be kept a year, thus: 
choose the firmest and most free from skin or veins, 
remove all traces of these, put the suet in a sauce- 
pan at some distance from the fire, and let it melt 
gradually ; when melted, pour it into a pan of cold 
spring water; when hard, wipe it dry, fold it in 
white paper, put it in a linen bag, and keep it in a 
cool dry place ; when used, it must be scraped, and 
will make an excellent crust with or without butter. 

How to Cuoosz Poratoxrs.—Observe as a gene- 
ral rule, says Soyer, that the smaller the eye, the 
better the potato, as when they are too full in the 
eye they are either of an inferior quality, or are 
running to seed. To ascertain if they are sound, 
nip a piece from the thickest end with your finger 
nail; if good, the inside will either be of a white, 
yellow, or reddish hue, according to the sort and 
quality; if, on the contrary, they are spotted, they 
are bad, or getting so; but though this part may be 
slightly touched, by cutting a little off the outside 


- they may prove fit for boiling. 
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Bornwett; A Poem. In Six Parts. By W. Ed- 
mongstone Aytoun, D.C. L. Author of “ Lays of 
Scottish Cavaliers,” “Bon Gaultier’s Ballads,” &c. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 1856. 

Tue subject of this poem is one of exhaustless 
interest. Every event recorded in the checkered 
life of the unhappy Queen of Scots, so beautiful, 
learned and loved, comes to us like a dream of 
romance. Her circumstances were undoubtedly 
trying. As to the vexed question of her virtue or 
vice, considering her as a queen and a woman, at 
this distance of time, with the partial or prejudiced 
statements of enemies and partisans before us, we 
confess ourselves unable to decide whether Mary is 
to be regarded as a victim to the political-intrigues 
of the times in which she lived—as a martyr to the 
religion she professed—as a sacrifice to the jealousy 
of England’s maiden queen—cr as a slave to her 
own vices, and, by them, brought to cruel straits 
from which there could be no deliverance. Perhaps 
she was none of these. Adverse circumstances may 
have conspired to ruin her, and, in this point of 
view, she commands our warmest sympathy,’ and 
awakens our just indignation. At all events, if 
guilty, she met a dreadful doom, and, if innocent, a 
most cruel and undeserved fate. 

Our author, (and he appears to be well skilled in 
the history of these remote times,) decidedly main- 


‘tains the innocence of Mary, and ably defends her 


on those points which are most open to censure in 
her wildly romantic life. There is much pure senti- 
ment and touching pathos in his whole narrative— 
for the entire poem may be so regarded. “Black 
Earl Bothwell’s” character is drawn in a masterly 
manner, and, judging from the light we have, the 
picture of that bold, bad man is very justly traced. 
The poet evidently has at his command the legen- 
dary lore of his country—is endowed with a highly 
poetic cast of mind and great fertility of invention. 
This is discovered in his comparisons and episodes, 
however, only; since the main events of the story 
are matters of history, and fancy could supply 
nothing so graphic or appalling. It is “truth, 
stranger than fiction.” 
What can be more affecting and true, than 
Aytoun’s simple statement of Mary's condition ? 
“She stood alone without a friend 
On whom her arm could lean; 
No true anditrusty counsellors 
Were there to serve their queen.” 
Alluding to England’s boasted Elizabeth, he con- 
tinues : 
“High and imperious, stately, proud 
Yet artful to beguile, 
A woman, without woman's heart, 
Or woman’s cheerful smile. 


By nature, tyrannous and vain, 
By king-craft, false and mean, 


ew 


She hated Mary from her soul 
As woman and as queen.” 
The following words he puts into the mouth of 
Bothwell himself, the forced ‘husband of the queen : 
* But rumor is a reckless fire, 
Which, kindled once, is sure to spread, 
And, raging in its frantic ire, 
Spares not the living nor the dead. 
* * * * 


Fling forth a lie amidst the crowd, 
Let but the speakers vouch ’tis true, 
And Innocence may buy her shroud 
And Guilt go forth in garments new.” 

How true is the language here employed—if not 
applicable in the case of Scotland’s unhappy queen, 
yet in instances coming every day before our obser- 
vation! Let charity, in its sweet brotherhood with 
humanity, still plead for that woman—beset with 
foes—abandoned by friends on whom in her sim- 
plicity she relied—a victim of state policy—a 
martyr to religion as even her enemies must regard 
her—perhaps imprudent, for human weakness is 
the inheritance of man, aye and of woman too, but 
still one whose worst error was one of judgment, 
not of evil proclivity. Hear Bothwell himself again: 


“Her noble soul that know no taint 
Was far too trusting and sincere; 
She was in purity the saint 
With all that makes the woman dear. 
And when I pass before the Throne, 
To reckon for my deeds on earth, 
When every secret crime is known, 
And every thought that gave them birth, 
Tll answer truly for my queen, 
What she in error did for me, 
And though a gulf lie broad between, 
I'll vouch her as an angel free.” 





Now there is something in this fearless defence 
of one assailed by the cruel tongue of slander, which 
speaks well and nobly of the author’s heart. He 
was not willing to accept partial testimony. He 
was great enough to defend the victim of obloquy 
in the face of adverse testimony. God wot we need 
such courage in our struggles with life; but it is 
only a heaven-born charity, and.a moral intrepidity 
above the common average, which enable us to meet 

like emergencies. His moral coyrage is borne out, 

not only by the evidence he adduces in favor of 

this sorely beset queen, but by his own inherens 

powers; and, if he erred, that error was, (as Gold- 
¢ smith has it,) a leaning to virtue’s side ; for the good 
$ are ever charitable, the evil ever suspicious. We 
allow Aytoun, (by the way, he bears a good old 
¢ 
4 





Saxon name,) not only poetic powers of a high 
order, but the better endowments of just judgment, 
and liberality, like his genius, great. 

His reflections are profound, and his deductions 
just. Bothwell, filled with remorse, and writhing 
under the pangs of baffled ambition, exclaims in 
the words of our author, (but it is Aytoun, after all, 
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each month, a sermon to the Sabbath school chil- 
dren of his congregation. The discourses were 
adapted, through a familiar style, to the comprehen- 
sion of the children, and proved of so useful a cha- 
racter that they were subsequently written oftt, and 
are now published. Some of them are very happily 
conceived. The author shows that he understands 
children, and knows the way into their minds. 

Many of his illustrations, pictures of life and man- 

ners, and well chosen incidents and anecdotes, are 

admirable in their way. 

MARIAMNE; or The Queen’s Fate. A Tale of the 
Days of Herod. By E.H.M. New York: Pud- 
ney § Rassell. 

A finer subject for the novelist than that em- 
braced in the history of Mariamne, the last of the 
race of Asmonian princes, is hardly to be found. 
Her cruel fate lies on the closing pages of Jewish 
history as a blot, and adds another stain to the 
name of the execrable Herod. The story now pre- 
sented is very well told, and gives many points of 
fine interest ; though it is hardly up to the demands 
of the theme. 
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and not Bothwell, who speaks thus of ill-acquired 
eminence :) 
“There is a peak of guilt so high 
That those who reach it stand above 
The sweep of dull humanity, 
The trail of passion and of love. 


The lower clouds that dim the heaven 
Touch not the mountain’s hoary crown, 
And on the summit, thunder-riven, 3 
God's lightning only smites them down.” 
2 
: 
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Unhappily some are exposed to meaner influences, 
and had James Hepburn, Bothwell’s Earl, been a 
true man, God’s lightning had not stricken him, 
elevated as he was above vulgar malice. 

We regret that our prescribed limits do not allow 
us to deal more fully with the merits of this poem. 
Its pure morality, nobility of feeling, poetic diction, 
harmony of versification—its elegance and morality, 
commend it at once to the learned and the good. 
Mormon Wives; A Narrative of Facts Stranger 

than Fiction. By Metta Victoria Fuller. New 

York: Derby & Jackson. 

In the preface to this story, the accomplished 
author says: “The following narrative tells. its own 
sad tale; but will its moral sink deeply in the ? Lirrze Dorrir. By Charles Dickens. With twenty 
hearts of the people of this Union who are now } illustrations, from designs by Phiz and Cruik- 
called to admit Deseret into the United States? ; Shank. Philadelphia: 7. B. Peterson. 

The people of Utah, strengthened by numbers until Mr. Peterson has just added this volume by 
the population now reaches 77,000 inhabitants, have ; Dickens to his uniform series of that author's 
prepared their Constitution, and.will, ere this work charming stories. It is freely illustrated. We are 
reaches the hand of the reader, have presented it to { Pleased to see the large, clear type and white pa- 
Congress, asking for admission as a State. Ere that 2 Per on which the book is printed. It is only neces- . 
admission is granted, we conjure every man, who } ®®ry to announce the work. Criticism on Dickens 
has respect for humanity and for progress, to pause { Would be supererogatory. 
over this little record of one,history, and then, mul- § Tox Srory or CoLumsus. Simplified for the 
tiplying it by tens of thousands, say if he can find Young Folks. By Sarah H. Bradford ; author of 
it in his heart to fellowship with such a moral “Silver Lake Stories” dc. dc. New York: 
monster as Deseret now is, and will continue to be Charles Scribner. 
under the laws and Constitution which she has pre- Mrs. Bradford has given the children a charming 
scribed for herself.” story of the great world-finder, whose name will be 
Poems, by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Com- $ °%¢T associated with the romance of the real. A 
plete in two volumes. Boston: Ticknor 4 Fields. 3 life of Columbus ought to be the first book in every 

Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, who have gained anenvi- § American j uvenile library. 
abie reputation by their choice editions of the poets, } THE ToRcHLIGHT; or, THRovGH — Woops. By 
have published an exquisite miniature edition of york? Dicky § Jochem. of Isora’s Child. New 
Longfellow’s poems, to match that of Tennyson’s ; : . 
poems, published last summer. The two volumes Some of the characters in this story are finely 
contain all that this favorite poet now chooses to portrayed ; the incidents ind well grouped ; and the 
acknowledge and perpetuate; the first volume is interest fairly sustained ; while the moral is unexcep- 
miscellaneous, the second contains Evangeline, The tionable. The writer gives promise of achieving a 
Golden Legend, and Hiawatha. The type is clear, still higher degree of excellence. 
and the volumes are tastefully bound in blue and 3 Partor Dramas; or Dramatic Seenes for Home 
gilt. We do not know a more appropriate gift to a om age aa Px ome B. res eo 
friend, especiajly a lady friend, than this neat, yet Morris Cotton. : 
elegant edition of Longfellow’s Poems. It contains We casino’ dey much in favor of the Hierary 
9 peneee of Go heiiess merit of this volume, or of the naturalness of the 


Ritts From THE Founrarn or Lire: or Sermons : : 
$0 Children; «By. Rov! Rickard “Menton; Di D., } “as * contains. 
Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Philadelphia. Phila- { Our GranpMoTHER’s Srorres, and Aunt Kate’s 
delphia; J. B. Lippincott & Co. Fireside Memories. Boston: Ticknor § Fields 
The reverend author. of this volume preached A charming book for the little ones, charmingly 


regularly in the afternoon of the first Sabbath of ? illustrated. 
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Tae Humons or Fatconsrinek: A Collection 
of Humorous and Every Day Scenes. By Jona- 
than F. Kelley. Philadelphia: 7. B. Peterson. 
“Thousands of people in this region,” says the 

Boston Daily Times, “ have enjoyed the brilliant, 

dashing sketches of the late Jonathan F. Kelley, 

better known as the lively ‘ Falconbridge,’ ‘ Jack 

Humphries,’ &c.; and now that his graceful and 

vivid pen can no longer enliven our literature, we 

believe his friends will be glad to Jearn that his 

best writings are to be collected and published in 
one volume. This work has been generously un- 
dertaken by Mr. T. B. Peterson, of Philadelphia, 
without regard to profit, for the sole purpose of 
creating a fund for the relief of the family of ‘ Fal- 
conbridge,’ who, we regret to say, are in distressing 
circumstances. The public will be serving a good 
and humane purpose, by increasing the sale of this 
budget of excellenthumor. Mr. Kelley’s popularity 
is not confined to the East; he is well known 
throughout the West and South, having, in former 
years, been connected with the Cincinnati and 

New Orleans press.” 

The volume thus announced has been issued by 

Mr. Peterson. It is humorously illustrated, and 

will find a ready sale. 


Westwarp Empire; Or, The Great Drama of Hu- 
man Progress. By E.L. Magoon. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 

A thought-inspiring, eloquent volume—a new 
and earnest contribution to the philosophy of his- 
tory. Taking, as his starting point, the great fact 
that all progressive civilization has been from the 
East, westward, while it has not “ gone eastward an 
inch since authentic history began,’’ the author por- 
trays the relations of the present to the past and 
future, by tracing all the “mighty elements of 
our civilization to their respective sources, and by 
indicating the antecedents of those national heroes 
whose names shine upon the forehead of our age.” 
The work is divided into four parts, descriptive of 
the literature, art, science, philosophy, and religion 
of four great ages of the world—the ages of Peri- 
cles, Augustus, Leo X.,and Washington ; or, the Ages 
of Artistic Beauty, of Martial Force, of Scientific 
Investigation, and of Universal Amelioration. We 
commend this book to all who are interested in the 
world’s progressive history, and the upward deve- 
lopment of man. 


Dickens’ Litttz Forks. 

York: Redfield. 

A happy thought for children was this of sepa- 
rating from Dickens’ voluminous stories certain per- 
sonal histories, as episodes, and publishing them in 
separate volumes. We have now a second series, 
embracing “The Two Daughters,” from Martin 
Chuzzlewit; “Tiny Tim,” “ Dot,” and “The Fairy 
Cricket,” from the Christmas Stories ; “Sissy Jupe,” 
from Hard Times; “Dame Durden, the Little Wo- 
man,” from Bleak House; “The Boy Joe,” and 


Six volumes. New 


“ Samuel Weller,” from the Pickwick Papers; and 
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“Dolly Varden,” from Barnaby Rudge. We may 





judge of the attractiveness.of these books for most 

children, by the eagerness with which our own have 

read them, 

Live anv Learn: A Guide for all who Wish to 
Speak and Write Correctly. . Practically intended 
as a Book of Reference for the Solution of Diffi- 
culties connected with Grammar, Composition, 
&e., &c. With Explanations of Latin and French 
Words and Phrases of frequent .occurrence in 
Newspapers, Reviews,. Periodicals, and Books in 
General. Containing Examples of One Thousand 
Mistakes of Daily Occurrence in Speaking, Wri- 
ting, and Pronunciation; together with De- 
tailed Instructions for Writing for the Press, and 
Forms of Articles inthe Various Departments of 
Newspaper Literature. New York: Garrett & Co. 
A little book, crowded full of useful information 

on the subject of literary composition, and correct 
speaking. The comprehensive title, the whole of 
which we have given, fully explains its scope, and 
suggests its practical value. It should have the 
widest possible circulation. 

A Paysician’s Vacation; Or, a Summer in 
Europe. By Walter Channing. Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields. 

Not having yet found time for the pleasure of 
reading this book, and yet unwilling to delay its 
announcement, we take this brief notice from the 
Saturday Post : 

“One of the very best books of the year. Dr. 
Walter Channing, an eminent Bostonian, a man ripe 
in years and judgment; with a mellow heart and 
mind, and ample culture, goes over the Continent 
with his keen, kind eyes wide open, notes down what 
he sees, and now prints his journal, giving us, in a 
simple, solid, unostentatious way, a great mass of 
valuable information regarding countries about 
which so many pert and snobbish books are written, 
that it is quite a relief to come upon a plain and 
modest record like this. People that are purposing 
to travel in Europe will find this volume rich in 
useful suggestion. For the general reader it has 
many attractions. A large portion of it is devoted 
to observations in Russia, and is peculiarly interest- 
ing, as every reliable account of things in that 
country must be. 

Breap. To my Cur~pREN. By Mrs. Ellen Key 
Blunt. Philadelphia: J. B. Leppincott § Co. 

A brief, fragmentary story, embracing the period 
of Maryland's early settlement under Lord Balti- 
more, and giving evidence of the writer’s ability to 
achieve something of far more scope and pretension. 
Many passages in this little volume are marked by 
fine taste and true feeling, and the-story has a living 
interest peculiarly its own. 


MacpaLen Hepsurn. A Story of the Scottish . 


Reformation. By Mrs. Olyphant, author’ of 
“Zaidee,” “Passagesin the Life of Margaret 
Maitland,” &. New York: Garrett §& Co. 

A story that may safely be commended. Mra 
Olyphant writes with a graceful pen, and is well- 
skilled in the rare art of chaining the reader’s at- 
tention by her graphic pictures of life. 
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Tae History or THE REIGN oF THE EmpErron 
CaarLes THE Firtn. By William Robertson, 
D. D., with an Account of the Emperor’s Life after 
his Abdication. By William H. Prescott. In 
three volumes. 18mo. Boston: Phillips, Samp- 
son & Co. 

The charm of Dr. Robertson’s style as well as his 
general accuracy, give to his histories both attrac- 
tiveness and value. Upon this work rests his endur- 
ing reputation. The history of Charles the Fifth 
necessarily involves the history of the Great Refor- 
mation, and introduces the reader to a series of events 
the most important in the whole range of European 
history. The essay on the condition of Europe dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, contained in the first volume, 
is regarded as the most complete exposition of those 
turbulent times to be found in English literature. 
Criticism has every where accorded to this work, 
thoroughness and accuracy, as well as singular ease 
and beauty of composition. The narrative, how- 
ever, is only brought down to the time of the abdi- 
cation of Charles the Fifth, virtually terminating in 
1555. Of the three subsequent years of the Empe- 
ror’s life, passed in the Spanish Monastery of St- 
Yuste, but little was known until recently, when full 
materials for the history of his “Cloister Life” were 
obtained, and given to the world It is upon this 
period of Charles’s life that Mr. Prescott has written 
the beautiful chapters which are appended to the 
work of Dr. Robertson. He has compiled them 
from the materials which he obtained from Spain 
for his other historical works, and they are written 
with the same all-embracing fullness, and with the 
same elegance of diction, which have already secured 
for him so high a place as a writer of history. 

Tue Biste in THE Worksop; or Christianity 
the Friend of Labor. By Rev. John W. Mears. 
New York: C. Scribner. 

We have here a specimen of Christian literature 
in the right direction. We like as much of Mr. 
Mears’ book as we have found time to read. His 
doetrine of charity for the working-man is the true 
doctrife; and if he had said that the working- 
man's essential worship is the faithful performance, 
daily, of the important tasks assigned to him in the 
field of labor he has entered, he would not have 
spoken too strongly. How much of the world’s 
health, comfort and well being, nay, of mortal life, 
is in his hands. Neglect of duty on his part is 
always attended with evil, and sometimes with most 
disastrous consequences. Full opportunity has he to 
cultivate the Christian grace of neighborly regard ; 
for rarely is the work of his hand designed for his 
own use, but for the use of others. But, not of 
more special application is this law, in the working- 
man’s case, than in the case of every one. The 
true life of charity is in the faithful performance of 
daily duties; and if the life of piety does not rest 
on this, it is worth nothing. Mr. Mears’ excellent 
book only brings the truth home to the class he 
addresses; a class he earnestly seeks to benefit. 





Hanrper’s Scuoon History; A Narrative of the 
General Course of History, from the earliest periods 
to the establishment of the American Constitution. 
Prepared with questions for the use of schools, 
and illustrated with 150 maps and engravings. 
New York: Harper § Bros. 


The vast improvement made. in school books of 
every) class and grade, since Peter Parley, by his 
genial compilations, relieved study of half its ancient 
dryness, cannot be better exemplified than by the 
admirable compendium of history lately issued: by 
the Harpers as, a, text. book for youthful learners, 
It offers in a simple but connected narrative a gene- 
ral view of the great leading events that have occur- 
red in the history of the world from the earliest 
periods down to the establishment of the American 
Constitution, It is copiously illustrated with maps 
and engravings, and is prepared with questions on 
a new and very convenient plan for the use of 
teachers. 

To this it may be added that tho compiler has 
performed the task undertaken by him with great 
fidelity and skill, and has succeeded in producing 
that sort of skeleton history best adapted to furnish 
students with an appropriate frame-work, which 
they may subsequently clothe with more minute 
details as they are progressively acquired. 


Reuieious Truta ILLustTRATED FROM SCIENCE. 
By Edward Hitchcock, D. D. LL. D. Boston: 
Phillips, Sampson & Co. 

The volume consists of discourses and addresses 
delivered by Prof. Hitchcock upon various occasions, 
through a series of years. “They are marked,” 
says a cotemporary “with scientific ability, with a 
devout and reverential feeling toward God and 
his Word, and not unfrequently with a high order 
of eloquence. The enthusiasm of Prof. Hitchcock 
in his favorite pursuit, tempered with reverence for 
divine truth, throws a fascination over his treaties 
that mere scientific disquisitions fail to exert. Most 
of the addresses in this volume have before been 
published; but they are all worthy of a permanent 
form.” 


Dong. By a Stroller in Europe. New York: Harper 
TOs. 

“Doré, means simply the difference between the 
inside and the outside of things;” and the author 
chose the title “as a fit emblem of the position of 
the.Old World.” He wishes to show something of the 
uncomfortable real, lying within the orderly, and 
often attractive outside of European life. “If” he 
says, “any American be alarmed at the noisiness 
and boisterousness of his own county, which must, 
of necessity always show the worst side to the world: 
just let him rub off the gilding a little in Europe, 
and he will find no cause for dissatisfaction with 
republicanism.” The book is no important ad- 
dition to the legion of books on Europe already 
published. It is gossipping, superficial and wordy. 
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Editors’ Department, 





RALPH WALDO EMERSON. “Tax Conpvuct or 

Lire.” 

Mr. Emerson recently delivered a lecture on the 
above subject before the People’s Institute, of this 
city, and as the performances of a writer who re- 
joices in “a world-wide fame” deserve some con- 
sideration, we take the liberty, for the benefit of our 
readers, to note the impressions which the fecture of 
this popular diterateur has made upon us. 

It is not always safe to judge of the character of 
the kernel from that of the shell that envelops it. 
Were we to do so, we should form a judgment partly 
favorable, and partly otherwise. of the performance 
in question. The personal appearance of Mr. Emer- 
son is prepossessing. He has an intellectual, gentle- 
manly aspect, but has none of the outward indica- 
tions that mark the great man. His countenance is 
pleasing, his voice clear and distinct, his action 
stiff and ungainly. His discourse is epigrammatic, 
full of thoughts, often bright and beautifnl, but 
without any connecting links binding the different 
parts together. The reader is, consequently, often 
startled, without being convinced. Every apothegm 
is delivered with a jerk, as if the mind of the 
speaker were hung on wires. His style and opinions 
are exceedingly artificial, and the effort to say unu- 
sual things in an unusual way is not only apparent, 
but painful to the discriminating hearer. None 
can doubt that the mind of Mr. Emerson is one of 
rare cultivation, or that he has enjoyed opportunities 
above most of his cotemporaries for acquiring wis- 
dom ; and none could doubt, after hearing ten or a ; 
dozen sentences of the lecture on the Conduct of 
Life, that Mr. Emerson was profoundly convinced 
that he himself was, par eminence, a suitable person 
to instruct the world on the great subject of life 
and its mysteries. Nothing, however, could be more 
unsatisfactory than the entire discourse. The lec- 
turer declined laying down rules on life, but stated 
that pecuniary independence, health, and cheerful- 
hess were essential to happiness in this sublunary 
state—common-place thoughts, that have been so 
often repeated that nothing was added to the general 
fand of ideas by their republication on this occasion. 
He added that “good was a good doctor, but bad 
was a better,” a sophism of which the evil tendency 
was not relieved by its novelty. He had no opinion 
of the masses, nor of fine society, but all his venera- 
tion was reserved for great minds, of whom God 
created only one or two in a century, and who were 


— 











like a grain of wheat in a bushel of chaff. The 
public were led to infer that the lecturer was one of 

these century plants; if so, we fear it is destined to ; 
“waste its sweetness on the desert air.” If we were 
going to school, we frankly declare that we should 
prefer a more broad-thoughted teacher; and, among } 
plants, those that have flourished in the open air, 
and have not been subjected to hot-house culture. : 





The best portion of the lecturer's remarks was what 
he said on sickness. The thoughts were pointed, and 
strongly put. Upon the whole, the boldness and 
novelty of Mr. Emerson’s positions are more attrac- 
tive than their profundity or their moral tone. We 
were a little surprised that the announcement of his 
name, and the topic of his lecture, did not attract 
a larger audience. 
THE FIRST SNOW. —sy minnie MARY LEE 
THE snow showers down on Willie’s grave, 
0, God! the cold, cold snow, 
Above that precious little form 
That slumbers chill and low, 
The little form so full of life 
But one fleet year ago. 


He stood where now I tearful stand, 
And watched the feathery flakes, 

And stretching forth his dimpled hand 
Cried, *‘ See how fast it makes!” 

His blue eye opened with delight, 
And now—it never wakes ! 


It never wakes at glorious morn 
To glad us with its love; 

We never list the winning words 
Of our gentle-hearted dove. 
They tell us that the angels have 

Enfolded him above. 


The dust is gathered on his chair 
And on his little sled, 

On all his playthings everywhere, 
The dust is ever spread. 

Ah, me! dust lies on all the world 
Since hz lies with the dead ! 


Once all was bright and fair to me, 
All tinged with roseate beam, 
I thought that Heaven could never have 
More gladdening, glorious seene— 
But night has fallen on the day, 
And darkness on my dream. 


Sometimes the blessed vision comes 
Of his brown, beauteous hair; 

I wake to fold him in my arms 
But only clasp the air ; 

Then my weeping heart turns brooding 
Upon its first despair 


I never saw hig sinless soul 
Save through his earthly form, 

And hence it always seems to me 
He feels the cold and storm, 

Although I now he nestles close 
In the Saviour’s fold so warm. 

Sauk Rapids, M. T., Thanksgiving Day, 1856 
(205 ) 
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THE MISTAKE. 

Erent years had passed. It was summer time 
again, and the hills were green, and the fields were 
yellow with her glory. It was in the morning, and 
Deacon Grant sat under the porch of the great, old, 
rambling cottage; forthe day was very warm, and 
the top was wrapped round thickly with a hop vine. 

These eight years had greatly changed the dea- 
con. He seemed to have stepped very suddenly 
into old age, and the light wind that stirred. the 
green leaves, shook the gray hairs over his wrinkled 
forehead, as he sat there, reading the village news- 
paper, with eyes that had begun to grow dim. 

And every little while, fragments of some old- 
fashioned tune floated out to the old man, soft, 
sweet, stray fragments; and flitting back and forth 
from the pantry to the breakfast table was a young 
girl, not handsome, but with a sweet, frank, rosy 
countenance, whose smiles seemed to hover naturally 
as sunshine over June skies. 

She wore a pink calico dress, the sleeves tucked 
above her elbows, and a “checked apron.” Alto- 
gether, she was a fair, plump, healthful-looking 
country girl. 

And while the old man read the paper under the 
hop vine, and the young girl hummed and fluttered 
between the pantry and the kitchen table, a young 
man opened the small, front gato, and went up the 
narrow path to the house. 

He went up very slowly, staring all about him, 
with an eager, wistful look, and sometimes the 
muscles of his mouth worked and quivered, as one’s 
will when strong emotions are shaking the heart. 

He had a firm, sinewy frame, of middling height ; 
he was not handsome, but there was something in 
his face you would have liked; perhaps it was the 
light away down in the dark eyes; perhaps it was 
the strength and character foreshadowed in the lines 
aboutthe mouth. I cannot tell; itwasas mtangible 
as it was certain you would have liked that face. 

The door was open, and the young man walked 
into the wide hall. He stood still a moment, staring 
around the low wall, and on the palm-leaved paper 
that covered the side. Then a thick mist broke into 
his eyes, and he walked on like one in a dream, ap- 
parently quite forgetful that this was not his own 
home. 

I think those low, sweet fragments of song un- 
consciously drew his steps to the kitchen, for a few 
moments later, he stood in the doorway, watching 
that fair girl as she removed the small rolls of yellow 
butter from a wooden box toanearthenplate. Ican 
hardly transcribe the expression of the man’s face. 
It was one of mingled doubt, surprise, eagerness, 
that, at last, all converged into one of joyful cer- 
tainty. 

“ Merciful man!” The words broke from the 
girl’s lips, and the last roll of butter fell from the 
little hands, as, looking up, she saw the stranger 
standing in the doorway; and her rosy cheeks ac- 
tually turned pale with the start of surprise. 

The exclamation seemed to recall the young man 


! 
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to himself. He removed his hat. “Excuse me,” he 
said, with a bow of instinctive grace, “but can you 
tell me, ma’am, if Deacon Grant resides here ?” 

“Oh! yes, sir; will you walk into the parlor and 
take a seat? Uncle, here is a gentleman who 
wishes to see you.”” And, in a flutter of embarrass- 
ment, she hurried towards the door. 

The gentleman did not stir, and, removing his 
silver spectacles, the deacon came in; and the two 
men looked at each other, the older with some sur- 
prise, and a good deal of curiosity in his face; the 
younger with a strange, longing eagerness in his 
dark eyes that seemed wholly unaccountable. 

“Do you know me, sir?” he asked, after a mo- 
ment’s silence, and there was a shaking in his voice 

“IT do not know that I ever had the pleasure of 
meeting you before, sir,” said the deacon. 

But here a change came over the face of the girl, 
who had been watching the stranger intently all the 
time. A light, the light of a long-buried recollec- 
tion seemed to break up from her heart into her 
face. Her breath came gaspingly between her 
parted lips, her dilated eyes were fastened on the 
stranger ; then, with a quick cry, she sprang forward. 
“Uncle, it is Ellsworth! it is surely Ellsworth !” 

Oh! if you had seen that old man then! His 
cheeks turned ashen pale, his frame shivered; he 
tottered a few steps forward, and then the great, 
wild cry of his heart broke out—‘Is it you, my 
boy, Ellsworth ?” 

“Tt is I, father; are you glad to see me?” And 
that strong man asked the question with a sob, and 
a timid voice like that of a little child. 

“Come to me! come to me, my boy, that I 
thought was dead, that I have seen every night for 
the last eight years, lying with the dark eyes of his 
mother under the white waves. Oh! Ellsworth, 
God has sent you from the dead! Come to me, my 
boy !” 

And the old man drew his arms around his son’s 
neck, and leaned his gray head on his strong breast, 
and for a while there was no word spoken between 
them. 

“You have forgiven me, father?” 
young man at last. 

“Do not ask me that, my boy. How many times 
I would have given everything I possessed on earth 
to ask ‘Forgive me, Ellsworth?’ and to hear you 
answer, ‘ Yes, father.’”’ 

So there was peace between those two, such peace 
as the angels who walk up and down the hills, 
crowned with the royal purple of eternity, tune 
their harps over ! 

“And this—this is Nellic? How she has altered! 
But I knew the voice,’’ said Ellsworth, at last, as he 
took the girl’s hands in his own, and kissed her 
wet cheeks, adding very tenderly: “My darling 
sister, Nellie,” And at last they all went out under 
the cool shade of the hop vine, and there Ellsworth 
told his story. 

The merchantman in which he had sailed from 
home was wrecked, and many on board perished: 
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but some of the sailors constructed a raft, on which 
the boy was saved, with several others. They were 
afterwards rescued by a vessel bound for South 
America. Here Ellsworth had obtained a situation 
in a large mercantile establishment, first as a clerk, 
afterward as junior partner. 

He had written home twice, but the letters had 
been lost or miscarried. As he received no answer, 
he supposed his father had never forgiven him for 
“running away,” and tried to reconcile himself to 
the estrangement. 

But he had, of late, found it very difficult to do 
this, and, at last, he had resolved to return to his 
home, have an interview with his parent, and try 
whether the sight of his long absent son would 
not soften his heart. 

Oh! it was a happy trio that sat under the green 
leaves of the hop vine that summer morning. It ; 
was a happy trio that sat down in that low, old- ; 
fashioned kitchen, to the delicious dinner of chicken ; 
and fresh peas, that Nelly had been so long in pre- 
paring. 

And that night three very happy people knelt in ‘ 
the old sitting room, while the trembling voice of : 





a 


the deacon thanked God for him that was dead and 
“alive again.” 


Another year went by, and one bright summer 
morning the old gray church on the green was 
opened, and crowded with curious, smiling faces. 

Suddenly there came a hush over all the rustle of 
eagerness and expectancy, for Ellsworth Grant and 
Ellen passed up the aisle, he looking very manly and { 
happy, and she very shy and fair in her white bridal { 
robes. 

So they stood together at the altar, and said to ; 
each other those most solemn, most beautiful words ‘ 
that man and woman ever have or ever will say to 
each other—‘ Till death us do part.” 

And behind them stood an old man with gray ; 
hairs and wrinkled face, about whom the people ; 
gathered with congratulations as soon as the newly } 
married pair had left the church. And the old man ' 
rubbed his hands, and a smile, very beaming, very ‘ 
full of “perfect peace,” went over his face, as he < 
said : 

“God has dealt very kindly with me. He sent ‘ 
my boy home to me, and now he has given me two 
children.” Vv. P.T. 





ADMONITION. (Iilustrated.) 

Tr will do you no harm, sweet lady, with the ; 
golden curls straying about your fair cheeks, and a ; 
look of half-frightened awe striking out the smiles : 
of your bine eyes—we repeat it, the old woman’s ; 
admonition will do you no harm, though as may be ‘ 
said of most medicines, “the taking” is not alto- 
gether pleasant. é 

That old library is a fitting spot for one of those ‘ 
sermons in which “ladies of a certain age” are so | 
fond of indulging, the heavy oak panelling, the ; 
“suit of mail,” looking down grimly on one side, | 
the great library with its elaborately acrved top, all ; 


invest the room with a solemn, gloomy character; 
and the old woman’s snowy cap and wrinkled face 
and uplifted hand harmonise with all this. 

We do not know the “head and front of your 
offending.” Perhaps you have leaned your grace- 
ful head too readily, to listen to the soft, sweet 
stories which a certain handsome scapegrace of a 
neighbor of yours is very fond of telling you under 
the summer stars; and now the soft flushes that for 
days have been haunting your cheeks, are all ba- 
nished, as, pale and quiet, you sit listening to the 
nurse’s reproof. 

We seem to hear her saying, in that solemn voice 
of hers, with sundry impressive pantomimes, that 
“all is not gold that glitters,” and that “many a 
man has won a woman’s heart only to break it.” 

It is very true. Still, since our ome mother lis- 
tened to the story Adam first told her under the 
stars that smiled over Eden, men have repeated, in 
jest or in earnest, the same story, and maidens have 
listened, and found is as sweet now as it was then. 

And so, the old woman, wise with the wisdom of 
old age and experience, “admonishes,” and you 
listen, doubt, fear, and (it is human nature) forget! 

v. F. T. 
LETTERS FROM LA RUCHE. 

No. V. of “Maria Honeycombe’s” sayings and 
doings at La Ruche, reached us just too late for in- 
sertion in this number, the forms being all completed 
except a page or two in the last. We must print 
the postscript, however, which is addressed specially 
to the little gentleman in black, who is thought to 
have a “mission” in printing offices. The error 
complained of we discovered after it was too late to 
apply the remedy, and seriously admonished the 
proof reader. We will now let “Maria” add her 
word to the How the “Juniper” blood 
must have leaped along her veins, and dyed her 
cheeks, when her eyes first lighted on the ridiculous 
mistake! We give her credit for having cooled 
down sufficiently to write so calm a remonstrance : 

“P.8. A word tothe ‘devil’ Please, good devil, 
don’t make me write things that have no sense in 
them. In Letter No.3 you have caused Mr. Honey- 
combe to say, . 

“*You trill your 2’s too strongly,’ &. 

“ Now, if you ever heard a Frenchman say ‘Sa- 
o-r-r-re!’ (and you certainly have if you’ve everseen a 
Frenchman,) you must have noticed hisextraordinary 
r’s—how they roll out like small thunderbolts. If 
you will look at the MS., you will see that my husband 

id. 
arr You trill your r’s too strongly, Lisette.’ 

“T trust your majesty will be more —_— oo 


ture. 


CREDIT. 

We must really enter a protest against the re- 
peated appropriation of our articles by exchanges, 
without the slightest credit. Some even go so far 
as to rifle our editorial pages, giving article after 
article, with the signature v. F. T. appended, and 
not a word as to the source whence obtained. This 
is neither courteous nor right. 
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WHAT MY HEART SAYS TO-NIGHT: § AN INGENIOUS AND USEFUL INVENTION, 





—BY FANNY FALES. 
Never, O, never more! 
Words full of sadness, words that shake the heart, 
Making the white lips tremble, hot tear start, 
And the clasped ‘hands implore. 


Never, 0, never more, 

Shall I behold my angel-sister’s face, 

List her sweet voice, or feel her warm embrace, 
As in glad days of yore. 


: Never, 0, never more! 
The waves of death have borne her from my sight, 
She comes not back from the far Land of Light, 
She treads the heavenly shore 


The little brook, so bright, 
That frolicked in the south-wind, moons gone by, 
Is strung with gems, might charm an empress’ eye, 
And earth has blossomed white. 


*Twas such a night, long o’er, 
I kissed her cheek that whiter seemed to grow. 
“Ts the snow deep?” She questioned very low. 
Ah me! I knew wherefore. 


Her thoughts were of a grave; 

Yet her blue eyes were pleasant as a lake 

When the winds sleep, and moonbeams are awake, 
Tender, serenely grave. 


Beside my hearth to-night, 
I sit alone, and, darling, dream of thee, 
Until my heart is wailing mournfully 
And tear-mists dim my sight. 


Why do I linger yet? 
She said she would await me till I came; 
But shall I know her with her angel-name ? 
Yes, love cannot forget. 


Joy! joy to see once more 
The soul-light beaming from her gentle eyes, 
And clasp her to my heart in Paradise, 
Sorrow and weeping o’er. 


All, all o’er—who can tell 
Wherefore our Father called her? “I'was His will— 
Enough, enough! 0, heart of mine be still! 

“He doeth all things well.” 


Dear earth is trial-trod— 
Grief small as motes, seem mountains till we feel 
A real sorrow—ingrates in our weal, 

Impatient ’neath the rod. 


A few days come, and o’er, 
Toward the Land of Light we may set sail, 
Our hearts no longer uttering the wail 

“ Never, O, never more!” 

Tue New Yorx ALMANAC, AND WEATHER Boox 
For 1857; published by Mason & Bro., New York, 
is a valuable compendium of varied and useful 
information. 


We presume that there are few of our lady 
readers who will not be glad to have their attention 
called to a new and ingenious invention, in which 
they are interested. This is an inkstand, invented 
by Dr. Robert Arthur, of this city, (the inventor of the 
self-sealing fruit can and jar) which possesses seve- 
ral qualities that render it superior, in our opinion, 
to any article of the kind with which we have met, 
; especially for household use. When the lid is on, it 

is rendered perfectly air-tight by a very simple con- 
{ trivance. A little quicksilver, alloyed with tin-foil, 
to make it more fluid, is placed in a channel around 
the mouth of the vessel; the cover fits into this 
channel, and its lower edge is immersed in the 
quicksilver, so that the atmosphere is entirely ex- 
eluded from the ink. Yet the lid can be as easily 
taken off and put on as that of any other vessel, 
The upper part of the channel is so constructed that 
the quicksilver cannot be spilled. Ink in this stand, 
though not touched for years, will be found as lim- 
pid and free from sediment as when first poured from 
the bottle. 

Where an ink-stand is used occasionally only—and, 
as nearly all ladies have more of other important 
things to attend to than writing, an ink-stand must 
be of only occasional use with them—nothing more 
completely adapted to the purpose in view could be 
imagined. Itecannot get out of order; and the ink 
kept in it will always, when wanted, be found in 
perfect condition. 
$ A jar for mucilage or gum-paste has also been con- 
structed on the same principle. The cover of this 
jar is made so high as to take the handle of a brush 














, 
¢ under it. There is also a little receptacle for the 


§ brush on the inside, by means of which it is kept 
from the mucilage in the body of the jar. 

These articles are both very beautiful, being of 
tasteful forms and manufactured of fine white porce- 
lain, both plain and handsomely decorated with 
gilding. They are manufactured by Messrs. James 
Hungerford & Co., of this city, and are for sale by 
the principal stationers. 

WE have received from Messrs. Beck & Lawton, 
(successors to J. E. Gould,) the following new and 
beautiful music : 

Jaleo de Xeres, Danza Espagnol, by Chas. Voss, 
La Plainte Nocturne, by Francois Gretscher; Ro- 
mance, by Jules Egghard; Etude Mazurke, by A, 
Talexy; Fleur de Salon, Impromptu Valse, J. 
Ascher; La Sylphide Polka, No. 1 of the Rainbow, 
a collection of twenty-four beautiful duetts, ar- 
$ ranged by Geo. W. Hewitt; L’Esclave du Harem 
Reverie Orientale, by A. Croisez; Fete Moldave, 
Mazurka Brilliante, by A. Goria. 

Tue following is not bad :—A shrewd little fellow, 
who had just begun to read Latin, astonished his 
master by the following translations: Vir, a man 
Gin, a trap—Virgin, a man-trap. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. [See page 254. 
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DESIGN FOR UNDERSLEEVE. 





























TRAVELLING MANTLE AND SACQUE. 





TRAVELLING MANTLE AND SacquE.—The 
sacque is of the same material as the tra- 
velling-dress (which is made close and 
plain, ) a cashmere, linen, or any plain de- 
sirable dress material. If of linen, or 
any silk and linen fabric, the trimming 


consists of repeated rows of narrow braid; 
the braid may also be of worsted, if the 
dress is heavy. Small outside pockets for 
handkerchief, or railroad ticket, pencil, etc. 
The mantle is of silk, to be laid aside in 
the dust of cars or stage-coavh,. 


CHEMISETTE AND UNDERSLEEVES. 
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CORNER FOR POCKET-HANDKERCHIEF. 

































































OTTOMAN CUSHION IN APPLIQUE. 


The pattern given is applicable either for 
an Ottoman cushion, bag, or toilet-cover. 
If for an Ottoman cushion, the ground- 
work should be of fine cloth, of such a 
color that will match with the covering of 
crimson. First decide upon size of pattern, 
then the color of the leaves, which cut 
out the size you want; then mark with 
white French chalk upon the cloth the di- 
rection in which you want the stem to 
run; with thin, liquid glue, slightly 
moisten the back of the leaves, and place 
them in a natural position near the stem ; 
they must not be again removed. Place 


over them a sheet of paper and a book for 
a weight. When the leaves are laid in 
their proper places, commence working 
the stem, either by laying down silk braid 
in the form, or working it with silk in close 
button-hole stitch. Edge the leaves with 
braid or button-hole stitch, to keep them 
firm to the cloth; let the stitches pass 
through both velvet and cloth. The vein- 
ing of the leaves should be rather lighter 
than the leaves, and worked in close satin- 
stitch. The cushion should be filled with 
fine wool, and trimmed with a twisted cord 
of gold and green, with massive tassels. 
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GUIPURE TRIMMING FOR UNDERSLEEVE. 












































MORNING COSTUME, 


This is a different genre from the style of last 
month, that being en tablier, while this is floun- 
ced, and the bertha falls to a point in front, with 
a knot of ribbon on the stomach, and a waist- 
ribbon tied in a knot, the ends of modest 
length. The sleeves are in harmony, with a 
knot of ribbon on the inside of the arm. The 
strawberry-pointed edges are embroidered au 
plumetis in open tracery. The goods are often 
of pointed jaconette, with white ground, and 
the flounces printed, a d¢spositions, in lilac, blue, 


pink, or some other modest nuance of a lively 
color; but when of white pgwe, or muslin, the 
edges are embroidered. The jaconette is pret- 
tiest for the demoitselle,and the white muslin 
pour le dame. The ribbons are selected to 
blend, ani generally of lilac, pink, straw- 
color. This is the case, also, with the ribbons 
which trim the palm-leaf flat. The gloves are 
also the color of the trimmings, and the brace- 
lets are cameo medallions. Gaiter-boots with 
thick soles, 



































